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“I BELIEVE IN GOD THE FATHER, 
MAKER OF HEAVEN AND EARTH” 


That is the challenge which Christianity flung at the feet of 
science, or what passed as science in the days of the Gnostics. And 
that is the challenge which Christianity flings at the feet of empirical 
science today. 

We believe in God; God who is the Father, revealed by Jesus; 
God who is the immanent Will of our universe; a God of love and law. 


ad 


Yet this confession of the faith of successive millions in the 
heavenly Father must ever defend itself against assault. 

Once Christianity was forced to vindicate its faith in the cosmic 
Reason; and it saw materialism shrink into an oracular agnosticism. 

Today our Christian experience itself is tortured into yielding 
us doubts, and that, too, the psychology of religion. 

For religion, we are sometimes euphemistically and sometimes 
bluntly told, has been forced to confess its central illusion. 

It has a psychology with much information concerning hysteria, 
hypnotism, alternating personalities, and adolescence; an encyclo- 
pedic wealth of tribal customs, totems, dances, myths, devils, 
fairies, and tabu; elaborate questionnaires and convincing statistical 
curves, sociological inductions and anthropological reductions. 

But no God. 

For in the beginning primitive men invented “God” that he 
might create heaven and earth. 

Far be it from any serious student of religion to belittle, or in 
the slightest degree to hinder the ambition of those who would 
study the human soul in its search for spiritual help. _ 
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But to study experience and its resultant intellectual conceptions 
is not to deny an outer world in religion. The psychology of sensa- 
tion is not the world about us; that will exist however inconclusive 
may be our metaphysics. 

The Ptolemaic or the Copernican astronomy is not the sun and 
the eight planets. 

Even Uncle Sam, that creature of anthropomorphic patriotism, 
stands for an unimagined nation with prairies and mountains, 
legislatures and armies. 

Religion may have made its gods, but it never made its God. 

Suppose it had, would you pray to a psychological mood? 
Would you, indeed, be religious any longer ? 

To have a belief function well you must not tell yourself it 
is false. 

A godless religion would be about as morally effective as an 
unloaded revolver after the highwayman has discovered its 
emptiness. 

No honest man need be afraid of facts. If there be no God, we 
will not help to make one with stained glass windows, social customs, 
and theologies. We will face our task in our lonesome, loveless 
universe, and then, bewildered and protesting, but with souls that 
have never sought consolation in a comfortable lie, we will fall back 
into the universe from which we sprang. 

But it will not be the psychology of religion that will break our 
faith any more than the pre-Kantian empiricism broke our great- 
grandfathers’ faith. 

When faith in God the Father fails, it will be because of the 
world’s evil and suffering, its moral enigmas, and its outraged 
sense of justice. 

For injustice and sensuality, conscienceless capitalism, and 
materialistic philosophies are to be overcome, not by the idea of 
God, but by a real God mighty in battle. 

With this faith the church dares to face its tasks. With anything 
less it would be nothing but a group of antiquarian triflers. 
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HAS EVOLUTION ‘“‘COLLAPSED’’? 
A SYMPOSIUM BY SCIENTISTS 


Many earnest Christians are afraid of evolution as something which will destroy 
their faith in God and Jesus Christ. Indeed, no thoughtful person can fail to perceive 
the dangers to religious faith implied in certain philosophies which are based upon 
evolution. But such apprehensions are sometimes expressed unfortunately. The 
public, for instance, has been widely assured that “evolution has collapsed.” Such an 
affirmation involves a question of fact. If evolution has collapsed, scientists, particu- 
larly the astronomers, geologists, and biologists, would be the first to know. If it has not 
collapsed, the religious world must discover a way in which evolution can be utilized as 
one of the revelations of God’s will. Accordingly, in order to get at the opinion of the 
scientific world, the BIBLICAL WoRLD asked a number of the leaders of American 
science to give a brief answer not to exceed fifty or one hundred words to the question: 
“Does modern science still believe in evolution?” -The answers from these gentlemen 
are given below. The unanimity of response makes it apparent that our theological 


thinking cannot ignore, much less deny, the place which evolution is holding in our . 


modern world. For our own part we believe that, so far from being inconsistent with 
the gospel, evolution furnishes one of the means by which we may better understand the 
relations of God with his world. 


WILLIAM PATTEN 
Professor of Biology and Zoology, Dartmouth College 


Evolution is the accepted doctrine This is an index of real progress— 
of the natural sciences to the extent progress along divergent lines, too rapid 
that it has long ceased to be a subject for the pioneers to keep in constant touch 
of debate in standard scientific journals, with each other, or with the rear guard. 
or in the organized conferences of men The brief reports of individual suc- 
of science. It is no longer a question cess, or failure, on the frontier, which 
whether this, that, or the other has from time to time reach the public ear, 
been evolved, but where, and when, and re*as a rule unintelligible to the lay- 
how, and why it was evolved. man; they are sometimes improperly 

As for the biologists, they are now utilized to proclaim a general defeat, 
farther from agreement as to what con- or a general victory, for this or that 
stitutes the processes and conditions cause; or to allay partisan fear, or 
essential to organic evolution, and encourage partisan hope. 
farther from mutual understanding, or Allow me, a soldier in the ranks, to 
from a just appreciation of both the report that there is but one army in the 
supplementary and the antagonistic field; the fight moves bravely on toward 
views held by their colleagues, than ‘The Light,” and science and humanity 
they were a generation ago. lead. 
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RAY MOULTON 
Professor of Astronomy, University of Chicago 


In reply to your inquiry whether or 
not scientific men still believe in evolu- 
tion, I beg to state that I do not know 
of one who doubts it. Perhaps their 
attitude of mind on the subject can best 
be indicated by a brief explanation of 
their conception of what evolution is, 
when fundamentally considered. 

The fundamental basis of science, 
that which makes it possible, is that the 
universe is orderly and not chaotic. 
This is not only the absolutely funda- 
mental postulate of scientists, but it is 
in effect adopted either consciously or 
unconsciously by everyone else. Not 
only is the universe at this instant an 
orderly one, but it was orderly yesterday 
and on all preceding days. We believe 
that it will be orderly in the future. 
Now the essence of evolution is that the 
order which exists one day changes into 
those orders which will exist on succeed- 
ing days in a systematic manner, rather 


than in an irregular and chaotic one. 
That is, the fundamental conception 
in evolution is that the universe is 
orderly in time as well as in space. It 
is seen from this that the doctrine of 
evolution is the completion of the doc- 
trine of science itself. It started in 
astronomy more than a century ago 
and spread through geology and zodlogy 
to all the domains of our thought, and 
its importance cannot be overestimated. 
Those who are trying to appraise 
correctly the great intellectual move- 
ments in the world and not to see the 
universe through a gimlet hole, believe 
that the nineteenth century will be 
remembered by those of our succes- 
sors who are far enough from it to 
regard its achievements in correct per- 
spective as being noteworthy chiefly 
because it was that one in which the 
doctrine of evolution became the com- 
mon property of mankind. 


HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 
President of the American Museum of Natural History, New York 


Evolution has long since passed out 
of the domain of speculation, ° of 
hypothesis, and even of theory. It is a 
law of living nature as firmly and incon- 
trovertibly established as the law of 
gravitation in respect to the celestial 
spheres. Men of science are thus no 
longer seeking evidence of evolution be- 
cause it is wholly unnecessary to rein- 
force a thoroughly established law. 

The reason there is confusion in the 
minds of many people regarding evolu- 


tion is that the various explanations of 
the evolution process which have been 
put forward, that is, of the means 
by which evolution goes on, are con- 
tinually under discussion and _ will 
probably always remain so. This is 
because no explanation is a complete 
one; while it may solve many of the - 
questions which arise in regard to the 
evolution process it does not solve all. 
Thus the hypotheses and _ theories 
regarding the process which have been 
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advanced since the middle of the eight- 
eenth century by Buffon, Lamarck, 
Darwin, Spencer, Weissmann, Driesch, 
Bergson, and hosts of others are con- 
stantly undergoing critical examination 
and revision, in course of which each 
theory is put to the severe test of experi- 
ment, that is, an application to all the 


known facts of the evolution process. 
But these doubts, discussions, and even 
controversies which are constantly aris- 
ing regarding the nature of the evolution 
process do not in the least disturb the 
law itself, which is as firmly established, 
perhaps more so, than many of the great 
laws of the physical universe. 


T. P. MALL 
Professor of Anatomy, Johns Hopkins Medical School 


As far as I am aware, scientists accept 
fully the theory of evolution. Really it 
is not questioned. It is true that gradual 
evolution, as advocated by Darwin, is 
seriously questioned by those who believe 


that it takes place by “rapid jumps,” 
mutation, but this does not contradict 
evolution. In fact, the theory is being 
tested by the experimental method, and 
it withstands the test fully. 


S. W. WILLISTON 
Professor of Paleontology, University of Chicago 


I know of no biologist, whether of 
high or low degree, master or tyro, who 
ventures to suggest a doubt as to the 
fundamental truths of organic evolu- 
tion. Possibly it has been the disputes 
in recent years over the methods and 
causes of evolution—natural selection, 
mutation, Weissmannism, transmission 
of acquired characters, etc.—which have 
given rise to misconceptions on the 


ALBERT P. 


part of many not familiar with the sub- 
ject. That all living things, at least 
since the first speck of primordial 
protoplasm, have erisen on this earth 
by a process of evolution is, I am safe 
in saying, a demonstrated fact. But 
the causes of organic evolution are still 
an unsolved problem; and he will be a 
greater man than was Darwin who 
finally demonstrates them. 


MATHEWS 


Professor of Chemistry, University of Chicago 


So far as I know, no physiologist or 
biologist in the world doubts the fact 
of evolution. It is regarded as com- 
pletely established as the heliocentric 
theory of the solar system. No one 
raises the question any more. All 


biological evidence, physiological, mor- 
phological, zodlogical, and paleonto- 
logical, is unanimous on the subject. 
But while the fact of evolution is uni- 
versally admitted, the means by which 
evolution is brought to pass are un- 
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certain. While natural selection still 
remains as one of the most important 
factors so far discovered, there is perhaps 
a tendency at the present time to look 


deeper into the fundamental constitu- 
tion of living matter itself for at least 
one of the essential causes of evolu- 


tionary progress. 


JACQUES LOEB 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New York 


Modern science believes more firmly 
than ever in evolution. Less is today 
written on the subject than formerly 
because modern biologists find it more 
profitable to experiment than to argue. 
Two essential groups of data have been 
added since the days of Darwin as the 
result of experimental work. First, 
it was shown through a blood reaction, 


which was discovered in connection with 
work on immunity, that a close blood 
relationship exists between man and 
anthropoid apes. Second, breeding ex- 
periments by Mendelian methods have 
established the fact of the independent 
disappearance and possibly also the 
appearance of hereditary factors for 
unit characters in the germ. 


JOHN M. COULTER 
Professor of Botany, University of Chicago 


The fact of organic evolution is no 
longer debated by biologists. The dis- 
cussions among biologists have arisen in 
reference to the proposed explanations of 
evolution. These discussions have con- 
fused outsiders, because they imagine 
that the fact of evolution is being dis- 
cussed rather than some explanation of 
it. For example, there is a wide impres- 


sion that Darwin is the author of the 
theory of evolution, and when it is 
known that Darwinism is being attacked 
by biologists, the inference is that if 
natural selection goes, evolution goes. 
Every proposed explanation may be 
proved inadequate, and still evolution 
remains to be explained. 


E. G. CONKLIN 
Professor of Biology, Princeton University 


Although there is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion among naturalists as to 
the factors of organic evolution, there 
is almost no disagreement as to the fact. 
The fact of evolution does not depend 
upon the fate of Darwinism, Lamarck- 
ism, or any other theory of the cause 


of evolution. The evidences in favor of 
organic evolution are almost as complete 
as those in favor of individual develop- 
ment. There are still a few people who 
affirm that everything is contained in an 
egg that will ever develop out of it, 
but they are not people who have made 
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a thorough study of embryology. 
Similarly, there are people who deny 
the transmutation of species, but they 
are not those who have made a scien- 
tific study of species. The evidences 
in favor of transmutation are overwhelm- 
ing and they are constantly increasing. 


It would be as impossible for the bio- 
logical sciences to go back to the pre- 
evolution standpoint as it would for 
astronomy to go back to the Ptolemaic 
theory—as impossible as it would be 
to put the fully developed animal back 
into the egg from which it came. 


C. M. CHILD 
Associate Professor of Zodlogy, University of Chicago 


In reply to your question: ‘Does 
modern science still believe in evolu- 
tion?” I would say most emphatically, 
Yes. The only question in the minds 
of biologists is as to the manner in which 
evolution has occurred. The ideas of 
Darwin are less generally accepted than 
formerly, but this means only that our 
conclusions concerning the method of 


evolution are different from his. Our 
knowledge of the dynamics of organisms 
is increasing as experimental investiga- 
tion replaces description and our point 
of view is consequently changing, but 
it may be said without qualification 
that no evidence against evolution and 
an overwhelming volume for it has been 
discovered. 


FRANK R. LILLIE . 
Professor of Embryology, University of Chicago 


I feel pretty impatient over the 
statements of certain religious teachers 
that evolution has collapsed. It seems 
such a manifest evidence of the “will to 
believe.” Evolution is the foundation of 
all our biological work, and the evidences 
of it grow more cogent as the years pass, 
instead of less. The teachers in question 
take advantage of differences in opinion 


among recent investigators concerning 
the method of evolution. Opinion in ref- 
erence to this matter is in a state of flux, 
and this is always a hopeful condition 
in scientific work because it means an 
abundance of research. I am not ac- 
quainted with any biologist of standing 
who does not regard the principle of 
evolution as the foundation of biology. 


EDWARD B. WILSON 
Professor of Zodlogy, Columbia University 


If there be an impression that the 
theory of evolution has “collapsed,” it 
is entirely unfounded. Evolution is 
now taken for granted by every biologi- 


cal investigator; and if there be any 
competent biologists who reject it, I 
have not the rare privilege of their 
acquaintance. I am aware that the 
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impression concerning the “collapse” 
of the evolution theory to which you 
refer does exist in certain lay circles, 
and I fear that it has been fostered by 
persons who ought to know better. In 
so far as it does exist it is owing entirely 
to a confusion between the fact of evolu- 
tion and the causes by which it has been 
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brought about and determined. If less 
attention is for the moment being given 
to the direct investigation of evolution 
itself, it is only because the problem 
cannot be successfully attacked until 
the phenomena of mutation, variation, 
and heredity have become more accu- 
rately and fully known. 


CHARLES B. DAVENPORT 
Department of Experimental Evolution, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


I do not see the necessity of fifty or sentence. I do not know a modern 
a hundred words when all I can say scientific man who does not believe in 
on the matter can be expressed in a_ evolution. 


THE RELIGION OF A SCIENTIST 


JOHN M. COULTER 
Professor of Botany, University of Chicago 


On another page will be found a contribution by Professor Coulter to a symposium 
on evolution. In his present paper he speaks as an active church worker as well as 
one of the leading scientists of America. The attitude which Professor Coulter takes we 
believe is characteristic of an increasing number of scientists. Having once distinguished 
the essential elements of religion from the various doctrinal systems with which men have 
attempted to explain religion, they see that Christianity is something vastly more than 
speculation and ecclesiastical authority. To use the happy expression which, unless we 
mistake, Professor Coulter himself originated, they are ready to accept the “old gospel 
but not a Middle-Age gospel.” 


SSS 
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It is a common remark that religion 
had a stronger hold upon our fathers 
' than upon us; and that it seems to have 
more hold upon us than upon our 
children. The inference is that the 
world is becoming more irreligious, a 
very serious fact, if true. Such state- 
ments and inferences call for a definition 


of religion. Of course we have in mind 
the Christian religion. Briefly speak- 
ing, it is a sense of obligation to God and 
a willingness to fulfil the obligation. 
Jesus defined this obligation as follows: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength; and thy neighbor as 
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thyself.” This means that religion must 
appeal to and use the affection, the 
intellect, and the physical powers. This 
triple alliance represents the whole con- 
stitution of man. It is evident that, 
according to the definition of Jesus, a 
religion that does not include one’s 
intellect, with all of its training and 
experience, is an incomplete one. It 
may be affectionate, but it may not be 
intelligent; it may be emotional, but it 
may not be sane. Religion of the 
exclusively emotional sort belongs to 
certain temperaments; but these tem- 
peraments do not often belong to the 
most effective people. And yet, the 
belief is too prevalent that one must 
dismiss his reason if he accepts religion; 
or, as one has put it, he must keep the 
two in separate compartments that they 
may not interfere with one another. 
Most men are honest enough to refuse 
any such arrangement; and under these 
conditions, religion is dismissed and 
reason is retained. This makes it all the 
more important to realize the fact that 
the association of reason and religion is 
not only possible, but that the founder of 
Christianity insisted that reason is an 
essential constituent of religion. This 
means that religion cannot contain any- 
thing that reason rejects; that all the 
triumphs of reason must ever be con- 
sistent with religion; and that loyal 
affection and a trained mind are help- 
meets in the progress of religion. 

It must be confessed that the church, 
the organized representative of the 
Christian religion, has often laid too 
exclusive stress upon the factor of affec- 
tion, and the result has been what may 
be called blind devotion rather than 
intelligent devotion. It has even de- 


plored intellectual triumphs because they 
tended to unsettle blind devotion. In 
the light of the attitude of Jesus, this 


seems unthinkable, but it is true, and 


serves to illustrate the danger of any 
religion that does not preserve and use 
the open mind. 

I wish to illustrate the kind of service 
that knowledge must render to religion, 
if religion is not to be regarded more and 
more as an outgrown sentiment, and the 
church an outgrown institution. I am 
simply illustrating the attitude of mind 
that must belong to religion, by selecting 
a few notable cases. 


Religion Not Theology 


The most common intellectual blun- 
der is to confuse religion with theology, 
and as this confusion probably explains 
what has been regarded as the gradual 
decline of religion, it needs to be cleared 


Theology may be called a science, the 
science whose subject is God, and the 
great body of whose literature is the 
record of man’s conclusions concerning 
God, much of which may fairly be called 
philosophical speculation. That such 
speculations have developed great diver- 
sity of opinion is evidenced by the 
existence of different church denomina- 
tions. In the midst of clashing theolo- 
gies religion remains the same; for it 
deals, not with speculation, but with 
character, and its measure of character is 
conduct. That belief in the speculations 
of one theology rather than another is 
not essential to religion is evidenced by 
the fact that from all these beliefs there 
have emerged lives full of pure and 
undefiled religion. In the constant 
search for truth, facts are discovered 
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now and then that contradict certain 
conclusions of a speculative philosophy, 
and the result is inevitable. This is no 
reflection upon theology, for it is the 
noblest of subjects; but its speculations 
must stand or fall by discovered facts, 
just as do those of any other science. 

One of the great contributions of 
modern education and experience has 
been to develop the type of mind that 
has been able to disentangle essential 
religion from speculative theology; to 
separate the things we know from the 
things we infer. It has always seemed 
to me that the most conspicuous illus- 
tration of this process is to be obtained 
from the teachings of Jesus. He was 
the embodiment of religion, but no one 
thinks of him as a theologian. He was 
surrounded by a nation of theologians, 
who had woven about the great funda- 
mental truths of the Hebrew religion 
such a meshwork of speculation that 
they had become completely concealed. 
Every utterance of his pierced through 
the meshwork and revealed essential 
religion; and he left it completely 
uncovered for us, more attractive than it 
had ever been. But a philosophical age 
soon began to weave about it again a new 
mesh of speculation; and often it has 
been nearly if not quite concealed. 
What has been called the emancipation 
of thought, however, is bringing it to 
light again, insisting that the mission of 
theology is not to obscure religion, but to 
keep it in plain sight. © 

Any interdenominational movement 
is one of the many evidences that essen- 
tial religion is to the front, and that it 
means the same thing to the representa- 
tives of every phase of ecclesiastical 
organization and belief. Such united 


movements mean that the unessential 
things are being kept in the background. 
They mean that the great organization 
we call the church, with its tremendous 
historic background, is not frittering 
away its strength in rival camps but 
with united front is advancing the cause 
of our common religion. 

This somewhat extended contrast 
between religion and theology has pre- 
pared us to explain the contrast between 
our fathers and ourselves in the matter 
of religion, They belonged to an age 
intensely interested in theology. Its 
speculations were their intellectual meat 
and drink. Naturally these specula- 
tions became so interwoven with their 
religion that the two were not dis- 
sociated, and belief was apt to be 
regarded as more important than con- 
duct. This was in spite of the fact that 
Jesus repeatedly insisted “that it was 
not what men professed but what men 
did, not what men called him but how 
genuinely men followed him, not what 
men speculated concerning him, but how 
far men were willing to accept in their 
lives the ways of life that he embodied, 
that determined whether or not they 
were his disciples.”” There is no plainer 
statement of the contrast between 
theology and religion, between belief 
and conduct, than the following: “Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven.” 

The theological interest of our fathers 
did not continue in their sons; for other 
absorbing intellectual interests presented 
themselves, interests that seemed to have 
more to do with our immediate welfare. 
More than all, the enormous advances in 
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knowledge, made common property by 
our organization for general education, 
developed an attitude of mind that does 
not take kindly to theological specula- 
tion, or to speculation of any kind. In 
so far as there are people who still confuse 
religion with theology, this new attitude 
of mind has weakened the attraction of 
religion. Many an intelligent man to- 
day looks askance upon religion simply 
because he thinks it involves belief in 
certain speculations to which his experi- 
ence and his training forbid his assent. 
And still, at no time has there been such 
a wide interest in real religion as now. 

The time has come to stop thinking 
of the Christian religion as being rep- 
resented by the “traditions of the 
elders,” as a maze of irreconcilable 
speculations, irreconcilable not only 
with one another but with known facts; 
and to regard it as represented by the 
life and teachings of Jesus. Its obliga- 
tions are not those of intellectual con- 
sent to ancient beliefs, but of progressive 
belief in all that increasing knowledge 
brings and of progressive service as new 
opportunities arise. As Peabody puts 
it: “The church, the organized repre- 
sentative of religion, is to be regarded, 
not as a cold-storage warehouse, but as 
a power-house.” 

One of the first intellectual duties in 
reference to religion, therefore, is to dis- 
cover what it really is; to disentangle its 
essentials from the innumerable opinions 
concerning it. There is only one way to 
do this, and that is to go directly to the 
sayings of Jesus as reported in the 
gospels. This is not all the information 
we could desire, but it is all we have; 
and for our purpose it is quite sufficient. 
Now comes the most difficult part of the 
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process. To get real, first-hand infor- 
mation from this source, we must free 
ourselves from all previous opinion, and 
come with an open mind. Perhaps we do 
not realize how much heirloom rubbish 
exists among our intellectual furniture. 
More than anything else, we must lay 
aside the mysticism that has blinded the 
eyes of millions to what is obvious. If 
we expect to find hidden meanings, our 
imagination will detect them every- 
where. The accounts are simple, writ- 
ten in the vernacular for people of 
average intelligence, and the most 
obvious meaning is the one most prob- 
ably intended. Treat the statements 
just as you would treat those of a friend 
in conversation, who has no difficulty in 
conveying his meaning to you. It is the 
search for the imaginary hidden things 
that has caused people to miss the 
obvious things. A great teacher is 
always clear, and it is absurd to think of 
Jesus as talking like the Delphic oracle. 
He meant just what he said; and as he 
was giving directions for the actions of 
people, he had to speak with no ambigu- 
ous meaning. The more one takes this 
attitude toward Jesus, the more and 
more does he cease to be a mysterious, 
oracle-speaking personality of twenty 
centuries ago; and the more and more 
does he become a friend walking among 
men today, who sees things through 
their eyes, and commends himself by 
being up to date. 
Religion and the Bible 


A second intellectual duty in reference 
to religion is to recognize the relation 
which the Bible holds to it. Never has 
the Bible held a higher place in the atten- 
tion of mankind than now. Never was 
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the necessity so great to take it from the 
domain of human superstition and to 
place it within the domain of human 
thought. To make it a fetish is to dis- 
miss all helpful contact with it. Bound 
up as it is with the very existence of the 
Christian religion, too great care cannot 
be taken to establish the claims it makes 
for itself, and at the same time to 
investigate the claims that human 
judgment has made forit. Nothing can 
be more unwise than to put in peril 
essential truth by fastening upon it 
unessential and doubtful claims. The 
thoughtful Christian certainly appreci- 
ates the fact that the presentation of his 
religion must be adjusted to the increas- 
ing body of knowledge. To hazard 
religion upon the issue involved in 
denying matters of definite experience is 
not to be thought of. This would result 
in eliminating the increasing thousands 
who have breathed the atmosphere of 
modern education, and in converting a 
powerful and helpful influence into a 
serious obstruction. 

The Bible is our great textbook of 


religion, and it is in a class by itself. It ’ 


teaches neither history nor science, but 


it uses both, and many other things. 


beside, to enforce the religious point of 
view. The parables of Jesus illustrate 
the use of the same method for the same 
purpose. The Bible has become so 
sacred a thing in the best life of the 
world, has generated within us such an 
intense enthusiasm of loyalty, that we 
feel like making assertions concerning it 
rather than arguments, and are tempted 
to applaud every claim made for it, with- 
out stopping to consider whether it is 
well founded or not. We must recognize 
that this is unfair to the Bible. I must 


confess that the worst foes of the Bible 
have been those of its own household; 
for they have continually put it in the 
attitude of being defended by theology 
against knowledge; and knowledge has 
won all the battles. 

The problem of religion is to develop 
effective men and an effective social 
order. This is certainly the work to 
which Jesus addressed himself. To help 
in the accomplishment of this end, clear 
and definite statements have been for- 
mulated for the instruction of men. In 
the childhood of the race, these state- 
ments took the form of commands; but 
with growth in knowledge and increase 
in experience, the tone of command 
changes to something much more bind- 
ing. It is recognized that these state- 
ments are statements of eternal truth. 
The child has grown to an understanding 
of the wisdom of the command, and blind 
obedience passes into appreciative obedi- 
ence; and the authority recognized is not 
the authority of power, but the far 
greater authority of truth. 

To take an extreme illustration: The 
set of religious principles contained in 
the Ten Commandments, or in the 
Sermon on the Mount, are not authori- 
tative because they are commanded, but 
because they are true. It is missing the 
point entirely ever to raise the question 
whether the Ten Commandments or the 
Sermon on the Mount are “binding” 
upon this nation or upon that, upon 
this generation or upon some other. 
The question is simply whether they 
contain principles essential to a well- 
ordered individual or society; if so, they 
are true, and always apply everywhere, 
just as does what we call “the law of 
gravitation.”” Newton has the reputa- 
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tion of having announced the law of 
gravitation; but I presume that no one 
would say that this law is binding upon 
us because Newton announced it. The 
world, like the individual, grows in 
knowledge; and the childhood of the 
race was compelled to receive as com- 
mands what greater maturity recognizes 
as statements of eternal truth, infinitely 
more binding than any command could 
be. There is no resenting truth or 
quibbling about it; and obedience is 
imperative. Religious truth, therefore, 
has the eternal and binding qualities of 
the truths of nature, which we call laws. 
When this compelling power of knowl- 
edge is reinforced by the attraction of a 
noble emotion, we have the tremendous 
combination presented by the Christian 


religion. 
Religion and Prayer 

My third illustration has to do with 
prayer. There is nothing more sacred 
and more fundamental in connection 
with religion than prayer. It is an 
essential feature of all religions, and its 
evolution with the progress of knowledge 
is a most interesting study. It began as 
a request for deliverance from physical 
troubles, and for the gratification of 
material desires. Its form of address 
was adapted to the idea of a whimsical, 
oriental despot, who must be placated or 
cajoled into granting the request. 

With the Hebrew race there was 
added to this material point of view a 
spiritual point of view, which sought for 
spiritual blessings; but much of the old 
vocabulary and general attitude re- 
mained. Gradually the spiritual domi- 
nated the material; and this culminated 
in Christ’s doctrine of prayer, as a 
purely spiritual exercise, a communion 
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of spirit with spirit, a real spiritual 
companionship, resulting in spiritual 
invigoration and a courage to face the 
material side of life. 

It is curious that after Jesus the 
church lapsed so much into the old 
materialistic formulae again. Even to 
this day, an analysis of the usual prayer 
heard in public meetings reveals the 
attitude of approaching an oriental 
despot, the language being inflated and 
servile; and the requests often as 
childish (not childlike) as in the primitive 
days of the race. Naturally all this is 
unconscious, for prayer becomes ritual- 
istic more easily than any other religious 
exercise. I imagine that many a good 
man would be startled by the implica- 
tions of a prayer that seems to him to be 
in excellent form. 

It is just this materialistic inheritance 
in connection with prayer that runs 
counter to modern knowledge and raises 
most trying questions. Such questions 
would never have been raised had 
prayer kept along the lines suggested 
by the incomparable, spiritual, model 

‘prayer of Jesus, addressed to a Father 
rather than to a despot. 

We are in a material world, and we 
take what it brings us, as Jesus did; but 
the proper use of prayer is not to change 
material conditions, but to develop the 
spirit that enables us to use them to the 
best advantage. 

If prayer is held to steadily as a 
spiritual exercise, whose beneficent re- 
sults in millions of lives can be pointed 
out, there can be no criticism against it. 
But if we claim for it what Jesus never 
did, we will find ourselves offending the 
good sense of those who ought to be 
induced to join us in using it. 
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The Mission of Christianity 

My last illustration has to do with the 
mission of Christianity. We have been 
too content with the view that this 
mission is only to save individuals; and 
we have accepted the profession of men 
as a proof that our mission with them is 
at an end. We conduct evangelistic 
campaigns and are satisfied if the end 
result is a notable addition to the mem- 
bership of churches. It is certainly true 
that the first step in the mission of 
Christianity is to save men; but what 
are they to be saved for? To be saved 
from the world, and to be saved for 
heaven? Is that your understanding of 
the religion of Jesus? According to 
him men are to be saved so as to con- 
stitute a citizenship for a “kingdom of 
God,”’ which as Jesus describes it is 
certainly a regenerated social order. 


When a man is saved, therefore, the 


mission of Christianity has only begun. 
Citizenship implies organized society; 
Christian citizenship implies a society 
organized on Christian principles. The 
mission of Christianity, therefore, is first 
to the individual, and then through him 
to the social order of which he is a part. 
Wherever there is injustice or cruelty or 
lack of opportunity or wrongdoing of 
any kind, in any social order, there lies 
the mission of Christianity. Its field is 
not merely the individual and the home, 
but it is to be found in politics, in busi- 
ness, in education, in all places where 
men deal with men. The church is not 
an institution for itself, and religious 
activity is not working for the church. 
The church is religion organized for 
work among men and in society; and 
whatever makes for health and virtue 
and honesty and happiness and justice 
and love among men is religious work. 


CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS 


II 


THE FATAL COMPROMISE 


THOMAS C. HALL, D.D. 
Professor of Christian Ethics in Union Theological Seminary 


The last vestiges of the senatorial 
oligarchy that once ruled Rome dis- 
appeared with the coming to power of 
Diocletian. He completed the work of 
transforming the Empire into an oriental 
despotism. In his way there stood, 
however, some valuable memories of 
freedom and self-government conserved 
by the growing organization of the 


Christian church. As we now know, 
the church was neither a proletarian 
nor yet an aristocratic body. There 
never seems to have been a time, indeed, 
in which her communion did not em- 
brace a certain proportion of wealthy 
and even politically influential members. 
The last struggle of Diocletian for 
absolute despotism was therefore with 
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this religious organization, and a fierce 
persecution was undertaken. But it 
was well-nigh the last effort to destroy 
_ Christianity. 

The various Roman persecutions of 
the church have probably been over- 
emphasized. More than once had the 
Roman emperors really treated this 
growing hierarchy as a force to be reck- 
oned with. In the search that every far- 
seeing ruler made for a religious bond to 
hold the Empire together, it was natural 
that some attention should be paid to 
the church. On the other hand, it was 
natural that the choice should be post- 
poned. In the first place, the hierarchy 
was intolerant, and for political purposes, 
therefore, hard to handle. The political, 
literary, and hereditary aristocracies 
were still to a great degree outside her 
influence. Her numbers it is hard to 
estimate, but 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation is probably a high estimate. Her 
faith forbade oriental adoration of the 
emperor, and from Caesar Augustus to 
Diocletian the constant effort had been 
made to enforce this as the ground- 
work of a new religious bond. The 
wonder, in fact, is that the persecution 
of the church was so spasmodic and 
ineffective. It was generally the far- 
seeing ruler who understood the danger, 
but the cosmopolitan indifference to all 
religious forms, and the necessary toler- 
ance of differing religions made it hard 
to persecute the church or single her 
out among many. Now at last the 
issue seemed joined. The oriental ideals 
of Diocletian demanded a complete sub- 
- servience that even a somewhat secular- 
ized and worldly minded church could 
not be guilty of and still call itself mono- 
theistic and Christian. The last bloody 
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baptism of any note served to do two 
things: it cleansed the church, in the 
regions that suffered, of many faint- 
hearted followers and revealed a strength 
that had, no doubt, much to do with at 
last turning the eyes of the ruling court 
to the Christian church as the only 
claimant strong enough to prove an 
effective bond for the new oriental des- 
potism. 

The numerical strength of the Chris- 
tian church no one has known or ever 
will know. Data for any exact state- 
ment are totally wanting. The signifi- 
cant thing is that its strength was evi- 
dently in the towns, and among the 
freedman class. There were, no doubt, 
many slaves, but the attitude of the 
early church to slavery reveals the fact 
that they were in a distinct minority. 
There were, again, notable names among 
the converts, but here too the enthusias- 
tic and practical paganism of the Roman 
aristocracy on down into the sixth and 
even seventh century reveals how very 
nominal was the victory of the church 
in this social stratum. 

It is not quite accurate to claim that 
the church was the heir of the old Roman 
imperialism on its political side. In 
fact the organization of the church was 
a growth meeting practical needs from 
year to year, and taking from synagogue, 
Roman provincial government, and ori- 
ental tyranny elements adapted to its 
wants. On the whole, however, the 
Hellenistic city as it had developed under 
Roman protection in Asia Minor and 
Africa may be called the real source of 
her political wisdom. Elements may 
also have come in from the organiza- 
tions of the mystery cults, but of their 
real political and economic organiza- 
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tion too little is known to make even 
guessing profitable. 

It is impossible to judge very harshly 
the weak and persecuted church for 
entering into her bargain with the 
emperor Constantine. Yet the church 
yielded to the temptation so dramatically 
foreshadowed by Jesus in his picture of 
the three temptations on the Mount. 
Where the Messiah stood firm the church 
in effect yielded. She bowed the knee 
for imperial power, nor did the tempter 
cheat her. For a thousand years the 
dominion lasted, but she lost so much 
that it may almost be called the climac- 
teric tragedy of history. 


The Beginnings of Political 
Christianity 


To the Council of Nicea it seemed 
that the messianic kingdom had begun. 
The fulsome flattery of the emperor, 
who at this time was not even nominally 
a Christian, was rendered in true oriental 
style, and yet in both the East and the 
West the political ruler had from this 
time on to share his power with the 
priest and the church her power with 
paganism. The attitude of the political 
ruler or ruling class was, of course, 
that the priest was to occupy himself 
with men’s souls and with heaven and 
eternity, and incidentally assist the 
state to maintain peace and order. 
The attitude of the priest, equally 
naturally, was that the political ruler 
was to do the bidding of the church 
as the supreme power, whenever the 
church claimed that her interests were 
involved. Thus an impossible dualism 
between a “religious” and a “secular” 
state became the prevalent assumption 
and works its havoc on into our own 


day. Two aspects of a life that is an 
inevitable totality were lifted into per- 
manent separations. Of social idealism 
there is hardly any trace from the close 
of the New Testament canon—say about 
130 A.D.—to Augustine. The Lord’s 
Prayer was repeated, and the apocalyptic 
visions were read and re-read. But all 
that these things stood for were swal- 
lowed up in the absorbing work of 
working out the doctrinal basis for the 
unity of an imperial organization, and 
in the proclamation of the individual 
immortality of the soul, with its 
rewards and punishments. The thir- 
teenth chapter of Romans seemed a 
working-basis for a compromise between 
a pagan fighting oriental despotism and 
the ecclesiastical organization with its 
priestly and sacramental machinery. 

The Roman Empire was, moreover, 
drifting rapidly apart. The Eastern 
and the Western churches were never 
really as unified in interest or essential 
purpose as the church historian is apt 
to picture them. A silent but steady 
struggle was going on for primacy 
between the great bishoprics, and 
the Eastern church labored under the 
grave political disadvantage that An- 
tioch was declining in importance and 
that Constantinople had no such his- 
tory as Rome. North Africa held the 
two branches of the church together, 
and was in a sense a mediator between 
the two interests. Rome accepted, it 
is true, the creeds of the Eastern church, 
but her main interest was ecclesiastical 
and not creedal. She desired a unity 
of faith as the basis for her far-reaching . 
plans of ecclesiastical conquest of the 
world. But she had no such intense 
desire to intellectually formulate the 
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faith as led to the great schools of 
Alexandrine and Easterntheology. Then, 
again, Rome had a great advantage in 
the distance from the centralized im- 
perialism which gave her a certain 
freedom by neglect. The chance was 
given and taken to establish ecclesias- 
tical control as the actual government 
of various centers. The great influence 
of Ambrose in Milan was only a later 
and striking instance of a process already 
long begun. But the remarkable thing 
is how silently and unheralded the 
great change took place. There was no 
conscious struggle for political power. 
Indeed, as so often happens in history, 
the power was often almost thrust upon 
an unwilling organization. 

Athanasius was the great figure in the 
Nicean period. How far he had a 
supreme intellectual interest in the 
controversy about what was orthodoxy 
it is difficult to say. Certainly the 
unity of the Catholic tradition and 
his conviction that the metaphysical 
identity of the essential being of the 
second person of the Trinity with the 
being of God had always been the his- 
torical attitude of the church were his 
main arguments. In his exile he came 
into contact with Egyptian monasticism, 
and found in their fanaticism a source 
of strength. It was as much Athanasius 
as any single man who made the Roman 
Catholic church. He stamped upon 
it the intellectualistic cast of mind 
borrowed from the Hellenistic world of 
controversy, and thus identified faith 
with believing things; and it was he who 
handed the church over to Egyptian 
monasticism. Yet in doing this he 
introduced the church to a political 
imperialism without social ideals, and 


even led the church along the dangerous 
path of an exchange of this world for a 
future heaven. 

It is not likely that Egyptian mo- 
nasticism historically is dependent upon 
Indian Buddhism. They both arose, 
however, in a world that despaired of 
life and found religious consolation in 
flight out of life. The religious life 
was essentially individualistic extrica- 
tion from an evil world, and in the last 
analysis really selfish and un-Christian. 
The imperial ambition jostled constantly 
with this other-worldly interest, but 
with fine capacity for adaptation she 
made place for the two elements not 
only in her organization, but even in 
the hearts of some of her ablest leaders 
like Leo and Gregory. Nevertheless, 
the imperial ambition was for a world- 
wide organization ruling men in order 
to prepare them rather for death than 
for life, to lead men out of the world 
into the presence of God rather than to 
make the presence of God felt in all 
the common affairs of life. Hence often 
in all unconsciousness, but at times with 
deliberation, the organized church com- 
promised with political infamy on the 
basis of the support by the “worldly” 
state of her own other worldly ends. 


The Social Attitude of Early Eccle- 
siastical Imperialism 


This ecclesiastical imperialism was, 
therefore, like Rome before her, very 
willing to give great local freedom to 
any ruling power that simply admitted 
her supremacy and then went its own 
way. Under the terms of such a com- 
promise social idealism was practically 
barred. Not that the church did not 
render social service. She did, and that 
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of a very high order, but she had no 
organized social ideal, and little place 
even for the growth of social idealism. 
Monasticism conserved the learning of 
the Hellenistic world and became the 
church’s chief instrument for taming 
and organizing the wild North. Both 
the Western and the Eastern churches 
remained missionary in spirit, and 
Russia and France and Germany were 
the fields for noble and self-denying 
social service. The monastery taught 
agriculture and gardening; it was a 
rude asylum in days of violence and 
private warfare. In every town and 
village the priest and monk, the church 
and monastery became integral parts 
of the new feudal system that sprang 
up in what we now know as Italy, 
Germany, France, and southern Austria. 
Not least among the indirect services 
the churches of East and West rendered 
was the conservation of Latin and Greek 
as sacred languages to bind together the 
severed worlds to which they ministered. 

The separation between the two 
churches was not a matter of orthodoxy, 
but of social ideal. The Eastern church 
accepted the quasi-oriental Byzantian- 
ism, while the Roman church pushed on 
to the more elastic and more vigorous 
feudal system. 


The Church and Feudalism 


It is not even safe to assume that the 


‘peculiar organization of the Roman 


church had very much to do with form- 
ing the social order of feudalism. It is 
true that it fitted in well with it, and 
that the hierarchy was able most readily 
to fall into the feudal molds, yet on the 
other hand the increasing celibacy of 
the clergy and the fact that clerical 


office and retirement to a monastery 
were open to all classes distinctly offset 
to some extent the family caste system 
into which feudalism logically grows. 
The church was, however, soon one of 
the large landowners and acquired an in- 
creasing stake in the social organization. 
Property rights loomed for her more 
largely as time went by and her property 
increased. Vows of poverty affected 
only individuals and not the corporate 
body, which in fact greatly flourished 
on the property her sons and daughters 
abandoned. It is interesting but vain 
to speculate upon what might have 
happened had a feudal family caste of 
the military type been brought face © 
to face with an ecclesiastical caste 
with a self-perpetuating family life 
behind it. Celibacy made it easier 
for the landed families to get on with 
the church and even to find in her 
service honorable places in life for the 
landless sons. 

Thus as an organization the church 
became the maintainer of the existing 
system. It seemed to her only in details 
to need any correction at her hands. 
Slavery passed within her life as within 
the life of the feudal landholders into 
serfdom and tenant holdings. Some 
of the last slaves to be released and the 
last feudal collars to be struck off were 
those on the great land holdings of the 
churches and monasteries. The church 
grew up condemning, indeed, the excesses 
of war, but regarding war itself as a 
social necessity and needing only to 
have her blessing to be just. She 
condemned the excesses of tyranny, 
but saw no evil in tyranny as such. 
She vigorously reproved the exactions 
of great monopolies, but simply de- 
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manded that the monopolies be merciful ; 
and in fact was quite willing to enter 
into a quasi-partnership with tyranny 
and monopoly and to carry on war, 
provided only that her own material life 
was enriched and her spiritual supremacy 
acknowledged. 

It would have demanded an organiza- 
tion incarnating the single redemptive 
purpose of God as completely as Jesus 
did, to have done otherwise; and. such 
an organization would have had to 
face the possible cross and destruction 
as Jesus did. No organized ecclesi- 
asticism has ever risen to that height. 
More particularly the church of the 
Middle Ages was a compromise with 
material power of so distinct and self- 
conscious a character that even today 
the Roman communion regards her 
temporal sovereignty as of the essence 
of her being. 


National Compromise of the 
Mediaeval Church 


The striking thing about the whole 
matter is the curiously unreflecting 
character of the church’s political and 
economic life. Even as far down in her 
history as the Summa of Thomas 
Aquinas ({1274), we find the most con- 
flicting intellectual analysis of her rela- 
tions to the state; and into the theory 
of the two swords, most clearly set 
forth in the time of Charlemagne 
(800 A.D.), entered many elements of 
conflicting political theory. As James 
Bryce remarks, “the Middle Ages were 


essentially unpolitical.” So far as any 
one type of thinking affected the current 
of men’s thoughts, it was that of Plato’s 
Republic as known in Augustine’s City 
of God. But the age was really unre- 
flective. Its very charm is the child- 
like vividness of its experience. Only a 
visible world-wide church could have 
power over its quick imaginings. And 
so also its longings went out to a world- 
wide political empire, but without any 
really effective attempt at either intel- 
lectual analysis or consistent realization. 

Into the very heart of men’s thinking 
went the tremendous assumptions of 
the fatal compromise with unmoral- 
ized political power. The very name 
“Roman” became synonymous with that 
of Christian. The lowly servant became 
a “Prince” of the church. Heathenism 
was rampant in the morals and theology 
of the ecclesiastical leaders, and entered 
into all her social theory and political 
ambition. The contradictions within 
her life were uncritically accepted, and 
even when scholasticism began the task 
of rationalizing the fundamental assump- 
tions of the faith, men’s eyes were closed 
to fatal clashing of the colors within the 
framework of the picture. Men vainly 
dreamed that the kingdom of God 
might come in the form of a benevolent 
feudal tyranny, a fixed caste system, and 
an outward ecclesiastical authority, sav- 
ing men the trouble of both religious and 
ethical maturity by doing their thinking 
for them, and treating them permanently 
as children of a mother-church. 


THE REHABILITATION OF PHARISAISM 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


Assistant Professor of New Testament Interpretation, University of Chicago ; Author 
of “‘The Historicity of Jesus’’ 


One of the first questions that early Christianity faced was that of the actual humanity 
of Jesus. Was he truly man as well as the incarnation of the Logos or was his humanity 
only an appearance? The early church settled that question and in the great formula 
of the Council of Chalcedon built his true humanity into orthodoxy by the phrase: “of 
the same substance with us as to his humanity.” Our present age is facing the same 
question from a different angle, for as we come to see that to be a man is not only to have 
a human body and soul but is to participate in the social conditions of one’s time, on the 
one side is developing a school which denies any real historicity to Jesus and on the 
other is a tendency to deny to Jesus everything that is not to be accounted for by an 
appeal to conditions in which he lived. The former school, like the old Docetic move- 
ment, speaks of a “Jesus God,’”’ while the second, like the Ebionites, would make him only 
a Jew among Jews. For our own part we have no doubt as to the outcome of the new 
controversy. In fact it is already in sight: Jesus was truly historical but his great 
significance did not lie in what he inherited from humanity but in what he contributed 
to humanity. Nothing could be more unsatisfactory than to make Jesus intelligible by 
omitting all those exceptional qualities in his person which give him influence. Pro- 
fessor Case’s article gives a discriminating estimate of one of the recent efforts to 
make Jesus appear more historical by denying his uniqueness. 


“Woe unto you scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! . . . . Outwardly ye appear 
righteous unto men, but inwardly ye 
are full of hypocrisy and iniquity.” 
For centuries Christians have thus 
expressed their opinion of Pharisaism. 
In contrast with this religion, so severely 
condemned for its formalism and insin- 
cerity, Christianity has defined its ideal 
in terms of Jesus’ words: “Except 
your righteousness exceed the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees ye shall 
in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. .... Ye therefore shall be 
perfect as your heavenly Father is 
perfect.” 

On the basis of these, and similar 


teachings of Jesus reported in the gospels, 
Christians have generally believed that 
God utterly disinherited the Pharisees 
and opened the doors of his kingdom to 
members of the Christian community 
only. The revelation which he had in- 
trusted in former times to patriarchs and 
prophets had been rescued from destruc- 
tion at the hands of the Pharisees and 
committed to a new keeper, the Chris- 
tian church. Jesus, in accomplishing 
this rescue and in enlarging the content 
of the revelation through his own life 
and teaching, himself, fell a victim to the 
deadly work of the Pharisees. Yet 
he gladly paid this price in order to 
wrest the treasures of Old Testament 
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religion from Pharisaic perversion and 
accomplish the redemption of humanity 
in accordance with the divine plan which 
had begun to be operative on the day 
when God affirmed that the seed of the 
woman should bruise the serpent’s 
head. 

According to this reading of history 
God utterly cast off the Pharisees, and 
with them all Jews who did not pass 
over into Christianity. Notwithstand- 
ing sporadic attempts at their evangeliza- 
tion, Christian hatred of the Jews has 
often burned hotly—an alleged righteous 
indignation which justified itself as 
being in strict harmony with God’s 
will. Proof of the divine displeasure 
was seen in the fall of Jerusalem, and in 
the ultimate scattering of the homeless 
Jews throughout foreign lands where 
Christians were often found ready to 
give this supposed divine intention a 
generous human support. To hate and 
persecute the Jew was to do God’s 
service. 

This is an anomalous position, to say 
the least, for the adherents of a religion 
which claims to be founded upon the 
principles of divine love and human 
brotherhood. The Jews, on their part, 
have always felt Christian enmity toward 
them to be most unjust, and they have 
protested against the Christian inter- 
pretation of Jewish history. Never 
for a moment have they conceded that 
God has cast them off, but they have 
ever believed themselves to be Jehovah’s 
chosen people and the custodians of the 
divine oracles. Gerald Friedlander, 
minister of the western synagogue in 
London, in his recent volume on Hellen- 
ism and Christianity expresses this con- 
viction as follows: 


The Jew still believes that the mission 
of Israel is a real living power in the world 
of today. To live the true Jewish life is 
the highest ideal he knows. He has learnt 
from the prophets and from history that 
Israel has been chosen to be a “light to the 
Gentiles,” but he has also been taught, and 
he has experienced, that the light of Israel 
is God. 


In more recent years Christendom 
itself, particularly in the English-speak- 
ing world, has assumed a much less 
hostile attitude toward the Jews. The 
Jewish and the Christian religions remain 
sharply separated, but the Jewish people 
find themselves free to hold their own 
opinions and to pursue unmolested the 
religion of their fathers. Indeed several 
Jewish scholars have of late expressed 
their views upon the question of Chris- 
tian origins, particularly on the side of 
relation to Judaism. It goes without 
saying that they reject Christian belief 
in the messiahship and deity of Jesus. 
But when they discuss problems of a 
more strictly historical character, such 
as the debt of early Christianity to con- 
temporary Judaism, or Jesus’ relation 
to the Pharisees, their acquaintance 
with Jewish history and their exceptional 
aptitude for understanding the Jewish 
mind would seem to make their conclu- 
sions worthy of special consideration on 
the part of Christian scholars. In 
this connection one readily recalls the 
work of Ludwig Philippson and Moriz 
Friedlander in Germany, Montefiore 
and Abrahams in England, Schechter, 
Kohler, and Hirsch in America. These, 
and other reputable Jewish scholars 
think the link binding early Christianity 
to Judaism is stronger than many 
Christians imagine. 
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Friedlander in his earlier works con- 
nected Christianity most closely with 
the Wisdom Literature, the Apocalyptic 
Writings, and the Judaism of the Dis- 
persion. More recently, in Synagoge 
und Kirche in ihren Anfangen (1908), 
he locates its beginnings in Perea where 
ancient Judaism, according to his 
hypothesis, was perpetuated in a purer 
form than in the Pharisaism of Judea. 
While he is disposed to depreciate the 
Pharisees, other Jewish writers come 
vigorously to their defense. It is con- 
tended, in the first place, that the breach 
between them and Jesus was by no 
means so wide as the gospels represent; 
and, secondly, that the Pharisees as a 
class were not formalists and hypocrites 
but were the exponents of a genuinely 
spiritual religion. Kohler, for instance, 
in his article “Pharisees” in the Jewish 
Encyclopedia, says, in substance, that 
nothing could have been more loath- 
some to genuine Pharisees than hypoc- 
risy. While he admits that there doubt- 
less were insincere individuals among 
them, they as a whole were not guilty 
of the sweeping charges made against 
them in the New Testament. This 
false representation is thought to reflect 
the hostile polemic of Pauline Christian- 
ity in the time of Hadrian, when the 
word “Pharisees” was inserted in the 
gospels where high priests and Sadducees 
or Herodians were originally mentioned. 

Many Jewish interpreters allege that 
often the gospel statements about the 
Pharisaism of Jesus’ day are erroneous. 
A guarded expression of this opinion 
is given by Montefiore in his Synoptic 
Gospels. Commenting on Mark 7:9-13 
he says that the usual interpretation, 
which credits the Pharisees and scribes 


with setting duty to the temple above 
obligation to parents, is not justified 
on historical grounds. What Jesus here 
attributes to tradition is “in flat con- 
tradiction to the law as laid down by 
the Mishnah, as commented on by the 
Talmud, and as universally accepted 
and interpreted by all the Jewish 
codifiers.”” Furthermore, “the truth is 
that the rabbis taught a tremendous 
respect and reverence for parents. In 
this matter they are perfectly sound; 
indeed on family relations they are 
keener than Jesus.” 

That the Pharisees were immediately 
responsible for Jesus’ death has also been 
doubted. In 1866 Philippson (Haben 
die Juden wirklich Jesum gekreuzigt ?) 
maintained that the Pharisees and 
Jewish people were not guilty, but the 
blame should be placed upon the Sad- 
ducean high priesthood and the Romans. 
The same view has been defended by 
various Jewish writers in more recent 
times. To cite from Montefiore again, 
in his cautious remarks on Mark 14: 
56-65 he says that 
the balance of probability strongly inclines 
to the view that the gospel narratives are 
so far correct in that Jesus was really put 
to death by the Romans at the instance 
and instigation of the Jewish authorities, 
and more especially of the ruling priesthood. 
That there was any meeting of the full San- 
hedrin is most doubtful; doubtful also is the 
part played by the “Scribes” and Phari- 
sees; but that the Sadducean priesthood 
was at the bottom of the arrest and of the 
“trial,” and that the result of this “trial” 
was adequate to obtain a condemnation 
from Pilate cannot reasonably be doubted. 

Instead of deadly opposition between 
Jesus and contemporary religious leaders, 
some modern Jews find essential har- 
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mony. The Christian claim for unique 
originality in the teaching of Jesus is 
denied, and the content of his ethical 
message, as found in the Sermon on 
the Mount, is said to be in essential 
agreement with contemporary rabbin- 
ism. The disposition of Christians to 
claim that only Jesus can have been the 
source of noble thinking and keen spirit- 
ual insight is vigorously combated, 
since it implies an impoverished religious 
life for Pharisaic Judaism. This is held 
to be unfair to the facts, for the Jews 
were capable of deep religious experi- 
ences and cherished a vital personal 
religion. One writer affirms that “the 
greater part of the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, and some of 
the parables may truly be described as 
the fruit of Pharisaic Judaism.” 

The Jews do not stand alone in this 
disposition to rehabilitate Pharisaism. 
Some Christian scholars are beginning 
to think that Jesus’ debt to contempo- 
rary Judaism was greater than has 
formerly been supposed; and the char- 
acter of Pharisaism is also being judged 
much more leniently in several quarters. 
Recently Hart, in his Hope of Catholick 
Judaism (1910), endeavored to show 
that the idea of hope with the Jews 
has always been fundamentally and con- 
sciously a personal trust in God. But 
the latest’ and most vigorous defense 
of the Jewish religion, from a non-Jewish 
writer, is by Herford in his volume on 
Pharisaism.? The content of this book 
and its point of view merit further con- 
sideration. 

The author is almost incensed at the 
way Christian writers like Weber con- 


demn the Pharisees. To counteract 
this tendency, he proposes to study their 
conception of religion sympathetically, 
appreciating the point of view from 
which they regarded it and the methods 
by which they dealt with it. Thus he 
would help the Christian reader to under- 
stand the real spiritual meaning of 
Pharisaism. After a brief historical 
sketch, which traces the fundamental 
notion of Pharisaism to the work of 
Ezra in setting up a written authority 
as the guide of personal conduct, the 
“Theory of Torah” is expounded. 
What did Torah mean, and what 
form did the religion of Torah actually 
assume? Weare admonished to remem- 
ber that ‘Torah primarily means teach- 
ing and not law. For a Jew it was the 
revelation of God’s will, revealed in the 
first instances through Moses and elabo- 
rated and defined by later teachers. 
Since the prophet spoke the word of 
God, prophecy was also Torah. The 
work of Ezra and his successors, in enfor- 
cing the practical demands of Torah 
upon life, was essentially the same as the 
work of the prophets. The difference 
between the scribe and the prophet was 
one of method and not of principle. 
The Torah “was thereby enriched and 
not impoverished on its spiritual side; 
it did not sink but rise, it became, not 
more shallow and poor, but more full 
and deep, with greater power than it 
ever had before as a determining factor 
in individual life.” Similarly the multi- 
plication of commandments in oral 
tradition is thought to have been no 
detriment to the Pharisee’s spirituality— 
he “never regarded the mere doing of 


tR. Travers Herford, Pharisaism: Its Aim and Its Method. New York: Putnam, 1912, 
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the action as sufficient; in all and every 
case there must be the purpose of serving 
God.” On this point Christians are 
charged with greatly misjudging a 
religion with which they were unfamil- 
iar. ‘Beneath all that outward guise 
of unfamiliar phrase and uncongenial 
method . ... there was nevertheless 
the communion of living souls with 
the living God.” 

As for Jesus’ relation to the Pharisees, 
our author finds much common ground 
between them. They shared alike in 
the religious heritage of Jewish history, 
they were practically one in their con- 
ception of God’s fatherhood and divine 
forgiveness; nor is it certain that Jesus 
generally gave the common religious 
terms they used a deeper spiritual 
meaning than many of the Pharisees 
did. Yet between him and them there 
was an irreconcilable difference, due 
to Jesus’ rejection of the principle of 
traditional authority. At first he may 
have been quite unconscious of the 
radical character of his attitude, but it 
rendered both parties incapable of a 
mutual understanding and so ulti- 
mately brought about a breach which 
could not be bridged. Both parties 
were genuinely sincere, but “the con- 
flict was between two fundamentally 
different conceptions of religion, viz., 
that in which the supreme authority was 
Torah, and that in which the supreme 
authority was the immediate intuition 
of God in the individual soul and con- 
science.” 

Paul, Herford continues, though origi- 
nally a strict Pharisee, or perhaps from 
that very cause, was most active in 
propagating a misconception of that 
religion. The peculiar type of soteriol- 


ogy which he evolved as a Christian 
made it necessary for him to regard 
both Jews and Gentiles as objects of 
the divine displeasure. Salvation was 
possible only through belief in Christ. 
With this as the cue by which he inter- 
preted everything in the world, Paul 
was incapable of estimating Pharisaism 
at its true value. But that was not 
all; he even misrepresented Judaism, 
we are told. His estimate of the Torah 
was doubly defective. On the one hand, 
he ascribed to it a character which it 
did not possess, when he implied that 
it was felt to be a burden because of 
the number or difficulty of its precepts, 
or the impossibility of satisfying its 
demands. He “would never have as- 
cribed to the Torah such power to cause 
despair, unless he had ceased to feel 
toward it as a Pharisee would feel.” 
Moreover, he omitted some of its essen- 
tial features when he pictured it as 
precept rather than as revelation. The 
more immediate revelation which Paul 
found in Christ the Pharisee found in 
the living God. 

The final section of the book deals 
with Pharisaism in its theological and 
spiritual aspects. We learn that the 
rabbis were not doctrinal theologians, 
that uniformity of religious belief was 
never required; and so Pharisaic the- 
ology can never be presented as a system. 
The purpose of speculation was rather 
for edification than for systematization, 
and its value should be judged in the 
light of this purpose. Nevertheless the 
Pharisees did hold some fairly well- 
defined beliefs regarding the supremacy 
of God and the obligation of man to 
serve him with full devotion of mind and 
heart. Thus the Pharisee was a truly 
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pious individual, the exponent of a 
genuine, spiritual religion. He was 
‘sincere and in earnest about his reli- 
gion,” however strange the forms in 
which he expressed his ideas may be to 
Christians. But— 

why should not the Christian be glad to 
own that the Jew, even the Pharisee, knew 
more of the deep things of God than he 
had supposed, and after a way which was 
not the Christian way, yet loved the Lord 
his God with heart and soul and strength 
and mind—yes, and his neighbor as him- 
self ? 

The author tries to be truly historical 
and unbiased. He recognizes that the 
sources of information about Pharisaism 
in the first century of our era are scanty, 
but he thinks we may form an accurate 
idea of its character from the documents 
of late pre-Christian Judaism and from 
the earlier portions of the Mishnah. 
Notwithstanding his generous apprecia- 
tion of the Pharisees, he assures us that 
he has not sought to write a panegyric 
on them, but only to present their case 
from their own standpoint, in so far 
as that was possible for one who is not 
a Jew. Accordingly he does not hesi- 
tate to affirm the superiority of Chris- 
tianity. This he finds in the larger place 
it gives to personality and in its more 
universalistic interpretation of human 
brotherhood. 

While this exposition of Pharisaism is 
refreshing and stimulating, and while 
one must commend highly the exercise 
of a spirit of fairness in dealing with a 
people who have often been misjudged 
still it is questionable whether our 
author has set the Pharisaism of Jesus’ 
day in a strictly historical perspective. 
Undoubtedly it had a real ethical and 


spiritual content, but that these features 
were always so dominant as Herford 
imagines seems to us doubtful. It is 
also unquestionably true that the Chris- 
tian view of Pharisaism has too often 
been a prejudiced one, and doubtless the 
New Testament writers were not entirely 
free from bias, yet the Pharisaism we find 
in late pre-Christian Judaism and in the 
Mishnah does not seem to us capable of 
being defined so exclusively in terms of 
spontaneous spiritual and ethical life. 
Legalism, to be sure, has its ethics and 
its spirituality, but it also has something 
else which, in a comprehensive and 
correct definition of its character, looms 
much larger than Herford seems to allow. 

These attempts to redefine Pharisaism 
in ethical and spiritual terms remind one 
of a similar disposition prevalent in 
many quarters today to define the 
“essence” of primitive Christianity 
in terms of Jesus’ ethical teaching and 
spiritual insight. In this respect “lib- 
eral’ Judaism and “liberal” Christianity 
approach one another. This fact is 
recognized by Montefiore, who believes 
that liberal Judaism is largely pro- 
phetic Judaism, and so suggests that 
“in the future Christianity and Judaism 
will be able to shake hands over the 
Sermon on the Mount and the funda- 
mental elements in the moral and reli- 
gious doctrine of Jesus.” Following 
Wernle’s view, that what is crucial in 
Jesus is “trust in God, purity of heart, 
compassion, humility, forgiveness, as- 
piration—this and nothing else,” and 
that he who does the will of God as 
thus expressed in the Sermon on the 
Mount is “ Jesus’ mother and sister and 
brother,’’ Montefiore continues: ‘ Assur- 
edly, if this be so, there have been very 
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many Jewish mothers and sisters and 
brothers of Jesus all these long years 
from Jesus until now.” 

This irenic spirit cannot be too highly 
commended, but as a solvent of historical 
problems its worth is less certain. If 
the “essence” of early Christianity and 
the “essence” of Pharisaism were so 
nearly identical, it is remarkable that the 
two religions, in their full historical 
manifestations, are so very different. 
And it is doubtful whether a fundamental 
likeness could be detected today, except 
by a “modernizing” process which 
eliminates features originally essential 
and distinctive to each. In fact one 
may question whether this whole tend- 
ency, on the part of both Jewish and 
Christian scholars, to rehabilitate Phari- 
saism does not have as its motive the 


desire to find there a religion which 
can be approved today. A personal 
religion, ethical and spiritual in con- 
tent, is thought to constitute the 
summum bonum for the modern man and 
so is made the “essence” of the ancient 
man’s religion. However congenial such 
a point of view may be to certain mod- 
erns, it hardly represents the attitude 
of the ancients. Certainly it was not 
Christianity’s ethical content—remark- 
able as that was—which gave it dis- 
tinctive worth for the early Christians, 
but rather the assurance which it gave 
them of future blessedness. It is also 
probable that formal and _ legalistic 
items, as a means of attaining future 
reward, occupied a more dominant place 
in the life of ancient Pharisaism than 
some of its modern interpreters believe. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SATAN 


II 


SATAN IN EXTRA-BIBLICAL APOCALYPTICAL 
LITERATURE 


WILLIAM CALDWELL, PH.D. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


A knowledge of this literature is 
indispensable for understanding original 
Christianity. As Sanday and Headlam 
say, “It is by a continuous and careful 
study of such works that any advance 
in exegesis of the New Testament will 
be possible” (Romans, p. vii). The 
New Testament, as we ordinarily read 
it, seems like a great granite bowlder 
on the illimitable prairie, not a pebble 


anywhere in sight to bear it company 
or own a kinship. The apocalyptic 
literature gives us the age, atmosphere, 
and condition of this great and unique 
deposit. The sand and tiny pebbles 
underneath the waving grass of the 
prairie may be very far removed from 
the majesty of the bowlder, but they 
help us to understand how the isolated 
bowlder came to its place. Judaism and 
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Christianity are very disparate, but with- 
out Judaism we could not well under- 
stand Christianity. Moreover, the con- 
necting link between the old and the 
new is that modification of the old 
known as Pharisaic Judaism, and this 
came to expression, in one of its aspects 
at least, in the apocalyptic literature. 
A man who has risen to a high position 
of honor may wish to disown his poor 
relations, but we think less of him for 
so doing. Christianity cannot in the 
long run lose by acknowledging all the 
good ideas and noble aspirations in the 
evil time from which it sprang. Indeed 
by so doing it will gain the reward of 
showing itself as the culmination and 
climax of an age-long process of divine 
revelation. And, looked at from the 
human side, both Christianity and the 
Apocalyptic represent a revolt of the 
human spirit against the limitations of 
legalism and scribism. The pseudony- 
mous Apocalyptic and authentic Chris- 
tianity both have their roots in the 
great prophetic movement of the Old 
Testament, though their fruits bear 
evidence of a different fertilization. 
The continuity on the side of Chris- 
tianity is witnessed in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews: the message of the 
Prophets is continued by the Son. The 
continuity on the side of Apocalyptic 
is seen in the fact that some of the 
later prophets had already become 
apocalyptic (e.g., Isa., chaps. 24-27; 
Joel; and Zech., chaps. 12-14). That 
is to say, these later prophets have 
despaired of God’s world in its ordinary 
course. It must be saved. by supra- 
mundane interference in history. 

The adoption of pseudonymous au- 
thorship in this literature is in order to 


gain the authority of a great name of 
the past, such as Enoch, Moses, Solo- 
mon, Isaiah, Daniel, or some other 
Old Testament worthy. We do not 
wonder that brave men of faith sought 
shelter under great names of the past 
in such degenerate and troublous times. 
The task of Amos, Hosea, Micah, and 
Isaiah, onerous as it was, was per- 
formed in a small world where unbelief 
was wicked. But the apocalyptic writ- 
ers had to justify the ways of God to 
man in times of disorder and fear and 
despair under the galling yoke of one 
world-power after another. It is no 
longer a problem of the righteousness 
of man; the righteousness of God is at 
stake. Who is sufficient for such times ? 
Let the founders of the nation, and the 
recognized bearers of God’s word, speak. 

The literature under consideration 
embraces the following, with dates 
given by R. H. Charles: 

1. The Apocalypse of Baruch, 50- 
gO A.D., a composite work by orthodox 
Jewish writers, representing the type 
of Judaism which Paul fought. The 
book has a beauty of form which even 
successive translations from Hebrew to 
Greek, Syriac, and English have not 
entirely obscured. But in theology it 
represents a hard-and-fast form of 
legalism in which forgiveness is a guid 
pro quo transaction. In religious in- 
sight it falls far below the Old Testa- 
ment. Sin is traced back to Adam, but 
spiritual death is referred to only in one 
suspected passage. The author is so 
absorbed in the thought of an apologetic 
for Judaism and an implicit polemic 
against Christianity that he finds little, 
if any, room for reference to Satan. 

2. The Assumption of Moses, 14- 
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30 A.D., was written by a Pharisee. It 
was a “noble but ineffectual protest 
against zealots.” Its aim also is the 
glorification of Moses, in opposition to 
the claims made for Christ. Non- 
resistance is a main doctrine of the book. 
“God will avenge his own, the kingdom 
will appear throughout all his creation, 
and then Satan will be no more, and 
sorrow will depart with him” (10:1). 

3. The Book of Jubilees, also called 
“Little Genesis,” 135-105 B.C., is an 
apologetic for Judaism against the 
Hellenic spirit. The Pharisaic author 
rewrites the history of Israel and Judah 
from his new point of view. He takes 
the fine old portraits of the patriarchs 
and paints out the wrinkles and warts. 
He takes the offending passages in the 
Old Testament which ascribe acts of 
tempting, slaying, and hardening to God 
and substitutes the action of Mastéma, 

or Satan. This tendency had already 
appeared in the Old Testament. Cf. 
II Sam. 24:1 with I Chron. 21:1. 
Accordingly, Mastéma hardens Pha- 
raoh’s heart. This removes the diffi- 
culty from Exod. 14:8. He also tries 
to kill Moses (cf. Exod. 4:24), and 
instigates the trial of Abraham’s faith: 


The prince Mastém& came and said 
before God, Behold Abraham loves Isaac 
his son, and he delights in him above all 
things else; bid him offer him as a burnt 
offering on the altar, and then thou wilt 
see if he will do this command, and then 
thou wilt know if he is faithful in every- 
thing wherein thou dost try him [17:16; 
cf. Gen. 21:1; James 1:13]. 


Mastéma is not independent, but a 
certain amount of evil is permitted him. 
The permission and restraint are wit- 
nessed in the following: 
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[The] unclean demons began to lead 
astray the Sons of Noah. Noah prayed 
for his sons and the Lord bade the angels 
bind all the evil spirits. But Mastéma 
came and said, Lord, Creator, let some of 
them remain before me, and let them 
hearken to my voice, and do all that I 
shall say unto them; for if some of them 
are not left to me, I shall not be able to 
execute the power of my will on the sons 
of men; for these are for corruption and 
leading astray before my judgment, for 
great is the wickedness of the sons of men.” 
This prayer was granted and one-tenth 
of the evil spirits were left to Mastéma. 

This word Mastéma is the equivalent 
of Satan etymologically and functionally. 
The two words are used in one passage 
for the same person. The kingdom of 
Satan is one of well-organized opposi- 
tion to the good. His subjects are 
Satans and demons, and his purpose 
the seduction and destruction of men. 
But he can have no power over the 
righteous, or over Israel. When the 
messianic kingdom is set up Satan will 
be powerless against mankind. 

There are many passages in the New 
Testament, both in the gospels and in 
the epistles as well as in Revelation, to 
show that the writers were thoroughly 
familiar with the language and thought 
of the Book of Jubilees. 

4. The Book of Enoch, 200-64 B.c., 
is a composite work of authors holding 
somewhat variant points of view. In 
fact, the book before us only gives us 
large fragments of an extensive litera- 
ture created under the great name of 
Enoch, who not only had a reputation 
for having walked with God, but who 
was also believed to have had special 
access to knowledge of divine things. 
According to Charles, “the influence 
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of Enoch on the New Testament has 
been greater than that of all the other 
apocryphal and pseudepigraphical books 
taken together” and the “demonology 
of Enoch reappears for the most part 
in the New Testament.” Jude has 
many points of contact with Enoch, and 
appears to quote the book directly as a 
genuine work of Enoch, “the seventh 
from Adam.” All the writers in the 
New Testament seem in some measure 
to reflect thoughts found in the Book 
of Enoch. The book had canonical 
value in the sub-Apostolic age. It 
began to lose this in the third century. 
The book was lost sight of for about a 
thousand years previous to the dis- 
covery of the Ethiopic version in Abys- 
sinia, 1773. The book as a whole seems 
“an uncommonly stubborn effort” to 
justify the ways of God to men and to 
get at the roots of evil. 

Accordingly, in Sections 1-36, sin 
is traced back to the lust of the fallen 
angels (the watchers) for the fair and 
comely daughters of men. The account 
here given differs from the account given 
in the Book of Jubilees. According to 
the latter, a class of angels, called 
watchers, were sent to earth by God 
to instruct the children of men to do 
judgment and uprightness, and when 
so doing they began to lust after the 
daughters of men (Secs. 4, 5). Accord- 
ing to Enoch (Secs. 6-16), the angels, 
the sons of heaven, saw and lusted after 
the beautiful and comely daughters of 
men, and spoke one to another, “Come 
now, let us choose wives from among the 
children of men and beget children.” 
These offenders were punished with 
imprisonment. Azazel, the leader and 
chief offender, received especially severe 


punishment. But the children of the 
fallen angels and the human mothers 
are giants and their disembodied spirits 
are the demons that work under Satan 
for the moral ruin of man and they are 
permitted to work till the Judgment 
without hindrance. 

But in the Similitudes, Secs. 37-70, 
the author has a more comprehensive 
world-view; he traces evil farther back, 
responsibility lies at the door of the 
Satans (40:7). The guilt of the watch- 
ers was not due to simple lust, it was 
yielding to the Satans (54:6). That 
is to say, in this section of Enoch the 
origin of sin is traced back to the Satans. 
Other angels and men were misled by 
them, yet a Persian dualism does not 
seem implied, for the Satans are sub- 
ject to the Lord of spirits. The Satans 
still appear in heaven, as in the Book of 
Job, though they do not always seem 
welcome (40:7). 

The functions of the Satans and the 
fallen angels are sometimes confused, 
as in 69:4f. Their office is threefold: 
(1) They tempt to evil, through lustful 
suggestion, evil counsel, teaching men 
war and its weapons. (2) They accuse 
the fallen (40:7); Faunel, an angel of 
the presence, acts as a check on the 
Satans in this sinister work. (3) They, 
as angels of punishment, punished the 
condemned. For their purpose they used 
scourges and chains of iron and bronze 
and other “instruments of Satan” 
(53:3; 56:6). 

5. The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, 
1-50 A.D. This book was much read 
in the first three centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, but for more than a thousand 
years it was unknown except in Russia. 
It was not known in western Europe 
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till 1892. It is of great exegetical 
importance, especially in reference to 
some of Paul’s cosmography. The doc- 
trine of the plurality of the heavens 
implicit in Paul’s epistles is explicit 
here. This doctrine, as here conceived, 
makes it easier to see how Satan could 
appear in heaven, as in the Book of 
Job, or the evil spirit in I Kings 22: 19 f. 
If Eph. 6:12 refers to the powers of 
Satan, prince of the air, we may have 
a kindred passage in the Secrets of 
Enoch 29:4, 5: 

One of the ranks of archangels, having 
turned away from the rank below him, 
entertained an impossible idea, that he 
should make his throne higher than the 
clouds over the earth, and should be equal 
in rank to my power, and I hurled him 
from the heights with his angels. And he 
was flying in the air continually above the 
abyss. 

In 18:3, 4 we read: 

These are the watchers, who, with their 
price Satanail, rejected the holy Lord. 
And in consequence of these things they 
were kept in great darkness in the second 
heaven. 

In 31:3 ff.: 

The devil took thought, as if wishing to 
make another world, because things were 
subservient to Adam on earth... . he 
became Satan after he left the heavens. 
His name was formerly Satanail. ... . He 
deceived Eve, but he did not touch Adam. 


Or more briefly, Satan, of the class 
of archangels, persuaded the angels of 
the fifth heaven, called watchers, to 
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revolt with him and set up a kingdom 
in opposition to God. Satan was cast 
down from heaven and given. the air 
for his domain. When man was created, 
Satan envied him. He sought man’s 
destruction. His temptation was pro- 
posed to Eve. The connection with Gen., 
chap. 3, is evident. Satan is identified 
with the Serpent of that chapter. In 
29:4, 5, quoted above, “we have one 
of the ultimate sources of Milton’s 
conception of Satan’s revolt.” 

6. The Ascension of Isaiah, 1-100 A.D. 
This is a composite work of great impor- 
tance in many ways. In it we witness 
the growth and fusion of myths of 
Anti-Christ, Nero, and Beliar. No longer 
is evil tolerated in any of the heavens. 
Satan is cast down to the firmament 
under the first heaven. 

Other books belonging to this litera- 
ture are the Testament of the twelve 
Patriarchs, 130 B.C.—10 A.D., containing 
both the legalistic and apocalyptical 
side of Pharisaism; the Psalms of 
Solomon, 70-40 B.c., and expression of 
Pharisaic thought; and the Sibylline 
Oracles, 180 B.c.—350 A.D., Greek hex- 
ameters written by Jewish and Christian 
authors. An examination of these books, 
useful in other ways, would yield less 
for our subject. 

In this very incomplete statement 
we see that we have come a long way 
from the Old Testament soil and have 
gained hints that will prepare us for the 
next study, Satan in the New Testa- 


ment. 
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THE NEED OF INDUSTRIAL MISSIONS 
IN AFRICA 


WAYLAND D. WILCOX 
Professor in Alfred University 


The content of this article is the result of a first-hand study of African missions with 
particular reference to what is being done for the native in the way of general and indus- 
trial education. Last April the writer and Mr. N. O. Moore, of Riverside, Cal., were 
sent upon a special commission to visit and investigate certain missionary interests of 
the Seventh Day Baptists in British Central Africa. The route taken made it possible 
to visit many stations of other established missions in the south and east of Africa, from 
Cape Colony to Egypt. It also afforded them a limited opportunity to observe the extent 
and scope of the educational work of the different missions visited and to discuss the 
problems involved with many missionaries, teachers, government officials, and other 
European residents of the country. Professor Wilcox also talked with a number of 
educated natives in South Africa and elsewhere and learned their views as to what form 


of missionary education was the best suited to native life and progress. 


The opinions expressed in this paper 
are based upon the study of missions 
conducted by several different Protes- 
tant denominations, under English, 
Scotch, German, and American mis- 
sionary societies, as well as several 
Roman Catholic missions. No particu- 
lar mention can be made by name of 
any of the stations and institutions 
visited, or of the many kind people 
who did all they could to help forward 
the investigation and study upon which 
we were engaged. Perhaps it is pre- 
sumptive for one who has made but a 
brief and passing visit, and at best but 
a hasty study of the field and work, to 
attempt to form a critical judgment of 
it, or to suggest a comparison of values 
in the methods employed. But it often 
happens that one who observes a work 
from the point of view of a student and 
critic can, by comparing methods and 
results, better appreciate what is being 


done or is failing to be done than can 
those whose whole time and attention 
are engrossed in the doing of the work 
itself. At any rate, my experience and 
study of the last eight months have 
forced upon me certain very definite 
convictions and conclusions as to the 
conduct of missions and the best methods 
to be employed in educational work on 
the foreign mission field; and such as 
these conclusions are, I shall submit 
them without further apology. 

It must be acknowledged that most 
missionaries and many government 
officials have the welfare of the natives 
at heart and are doing all they can to 
the best of their ability and judgment 
for their moral, spiritual, and material 
advancement. I have the profoundest 
respect for the heroic men and women 
who are spending their lives with such 
self-sacrificing self-denial among the 
natives of Africa and in other foreign 
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fields. But I am compelled to say that 
in some instances it seemed to me that 
their zeal is greater than their judgment, 
and the methods used are not always the 
wisest and the most conducive to per- 
manent good results. 

Possibly what is here written con- 
cerning industrial methods in the mis- 
sions of Africa may not be equally true 
and valid of other mission fields, though 
it would seem that the problem should 
be similar wherever a large heathen 
population is to be brought out from a 
primitive religion and life into Chris- 
tianity and Christian civilization. 

There are two motives which send 
Europeans (I use the term in the generic 
sense) to a new and heathen land: one, 
commercial and selfish, to exploit the 
native and his country for their own 
aggrandizement; and another, philan- 
thropic, to help the native to better 
ways of life and thought. Most of the 
white settlers in Africa seem to have gone 
there from the first motive, and their 
chief concern seems to be to appro- 
priate the native’s land and to make 
him a beast of burden. 

There is a terrible race prejudice 
among a certain class of white residents 
in Africa, and one hears much of the 
so-called “black peril” in the great 
cities like Johannesburg, Cape Town, 
and Durban. But most right-thinking 
people know that the “black peril” of 
Africa is, in its final analysis, a “‘white 
peril,” for unscrupulous whites have 
brought evil influences to bear upon the 
blacks which were wholly unknown to 
them in their native state, and the 
black man is quite as susceptible to evil 
influences as to good. The result is 
that you do find in the great cities of 
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South and East Africa a vicious type 
of native who has been spoiled by his 
evil training and his contact with bad 
white men. In his native habitat the 
African Negro is not a bad type, but 
is a good deal of a gentleman, even when 
he has had few advantages of education 
and civilization. 

One also hears a good deal of talk 
about a “White Africa” upon the one 
side, and a “Black Africa” or “ Ethio- 
pianism” upon the other. But such 
talk can only be provocative of harm 
and of bad feeling between the races. 
Europeans have gone to Africa to stay, 
and it is a good thing for the world that 
they have, for they are developing the 
natural resources of the country as the 
natives could not do for generations yet 
to come. And the native is also in 
Africa to stay, and he is there in large 
and ever-increasing numbers. Africa 
will never be a “white man’s country” 
in the sense that America is. The 
African Negro will not die out after the 
alleged tendency of the American Indian, 
for the cessation of intertribal wars and 
the passing-away of heathen and bar- 
baric practices have removed the former 
natural checks upon the growth of 
population, and the African in his native 
environment is increasing, not diminish- 
ing, in numbers. In the mines of the 
south where he has gone in multitudes 
for work there is a frightful rate of 
mortality, due to accidents and the 
prevalence of such diseases as pneumonia 
and tuberculosis; but in the great 
centers of native population in the 
central parts of Africa the natives seem 
to be comparatively free from such 
diseases, and the birth-rate far exceeds 
the death-rate. 
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The foregoing, which may have 
seemed a digression, brings me to the 
very crux of the mission problem which I 
wish to discuss in this article. I have 
said that the Europeans in Africa may 
be roughly divided into the two classes 
of those whose motive is commercial 
and selfish, and those whose motive 
is philanthropic and altruistic. Mine- 
owners, planters, and traders do not as 
a class wish the natives to be trained 
beyond the drudgery of manual labor. 
They value the native only as a cheap 
servant, and their interest ceases with 
their interest in the labor market. 
When one considers that in some parts 
of Africa the rate of wages for hard 
labor is only about one dollar a month, 
it is easy to see where the interests of 
the employer lie. It is increasingly 
difficult to get native labor and in many 
sections recruiting of labor is forbidden 
by law, while a native cannot go to the 
mines of South Africa to work without 
government permission. At the same 
time there is a limited demand for 
native clerks who have a good command 
of English and are competent as inter- 
preters, bookkeepers, or stenographers. 
But with an increasing white population 
and a consequent competition between 
the races for such employment, this 
demand will diminish, for it must be 
evident that with so strong a race 
prejudice as exists all through South 


Africa it will be increasingly difficult for. 


a native clerk, however well he may be 
qualified, to win recognition in direct 
competition with a white man. The 
result is that the native soon sees the 
fault of his artificial standing in society, 
which is largely due to the faulty train- 
ing he has received, and he becomes 


discouraged and embittered, and finally 
either he returns to his blanket and hut 
or he becomes a malcontent, perhaps a 
criminal, and a menace to society. 

One day while I was returning from 
a visit to one of the largest and oldest 
mission colleges in Africa, I was accosted 
by a fine-looking young Zulu in a loin 
cloth and blanket, who asked in perfect 
English if I would tell him the time of 
day. After complying with his request 
I asked him what he was doing there 
when he had evidently received such a 
superior education; and he told me his 
story. He was a graduate of the institu- 
tion I had just visited; he had been a 
teacher, and afterward a clerk in the 
employ of a large corporation. But he 
had lost his position in competition with 
white men; had been mistreated and 
abused on account of his color, until he 
had finally decided there was no truth 
in the Christian teachings of the Golden 
Rule and brotherly love. So he had 
returned to his blanket, his hut, and his 
plural wives, who could take care of his 
garden and his cattle while he ruminated 
on the injustice and deceit of the white 
man. I give the story as he told it to 
me, for what it is worth. Perhaps his 
grievance was somewhat fancied and 
overdrawn; but it at least shows the 
result of the higher education on one 
young Zulu, and I was told by many 
Europeans that he represents a large 
class of natives mistakenly so trained. 

When rightly understood and appre- 
ciated, a missionary is more than a 
voluntary exile who leaves his own 
country and the society of his friends 
and equals in order to minister to the 
spiritual needs of heathen and of native 
Christians; he is the advance guard of 
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Christian civilization and a pioneer in 
the building of empire. As such he 
has not only a great opportunity but a 
mighty responsibility. It is right that 
a large emphasis should be laid upon the 
religious training of mission converts, 
but it is wrong that in so many missions 
there is so little attention paid to that 
industrial training of the natives which 
would not only prepare them for the new 
life which Christianity opens to them, 
but which would also go far toward 
putting the mission itself upon a self- 
supporting basis. Several missionaries 
of different denominations told me that 
they would be glad to see industrial 
methods adopted if only the mission 
boards at home would see the necessity 
for the industrial training and furnish 
the necessary funds for its inaugura- 
tion. Within one week I visited two 
missions, the first of which had very 
little if any industrial work and was 
receiving large yearly grants from the 
home land, while the other mission had 
a well-organized industrial department 
with classes in agriculture, shoemaking, 
dressmaking, and laundering, and it 
was not only entirely self-supporting, 
but also furnished a good share of the 
maintenance of a neighboring station 
of the same mission society where there 
is no industrial work. 

In only one instance did I hear mis- 
sionaries or other European residents 
criticize industrial training as such. 
That was in the case of a very large 
industrial mission which has invited 
criticism by becoming too commercial 
and entering into direct, and possibly 
unfair, competition with planters and 
merchants. But I did hear many criti- 
cisms of that type of mission education 


which trains the head and not the hand, 
and thus holds out to the natives a 
false hope by not really fitting them for 
the life that most of them must live. 

From the point of view of the imme- 
diate and the ultimate needs of the 
natives themselves, industrial training 
is most essential. The African native 
is naturally apt at mechanics, and even 
in his heathen and primitive state he has 
developed a considerable mechanical 
genius in the making of the rude imple- 
ments he uses for weapons and tools. 
In some sections of the interior I saw 
crude clay smelters for the separation 
of iron from its ore. And a number 
of times I watched native blacksmiths 
forging axes, hoes, and spears under most 
primitive conditions. The forge was an 
open charcoal fire, with a goat skin and 
a bamboo tube attached for a bellows. 
A split stick for tongs, a flat rock for an 
anvil, and a rude iron hammer completed 
the outfit; yet the implements made 
with such poor machinery were really 
well made and serviceable. 

When native boys are taken at an 
early age into the shop of an industrial 
mission or of a plantation or trading 
company, they soon become used to 
modern methods and machinery and 
become competent and skilful mechanics. 
The superintendent of the largest repair 
and construction shop in British Central 
Africa told me that so far as their 
mechanical ability was concerned he 
believed the natives were quite as good 
as white men, but they were not able 
to take the initiative in construction 
work, i.e., they need supervision, which 


_ is hardly to be wondered at when one 


considers that the best of them are only 
one or two generations removed from 
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absolute savagery. Any traveler in that 
country who has seen the ivory curios 
and the filigree work in silver that the 
natives manufacture can bear testimony 
to their natural mechanical ability. 

And what has been said of workmen 
in iron and steel is equally true of the 
men who have been trained as cabinet- 
makers, carpenters, shoemakers, print- 
ers, bookbinders, brick-makers, etc. In 
the shops of the industrial missions and 


in the buildings themselves one can see — 


examples of native industry that quite 
equal anything which can be shown as 
the product of the ordinary European 
or American mechanic. At one station 
visited the church was built entirely by 
native labor and also by native contri- 
butions; not a penny was received from 
any other source. And all the material 
used is of native construction or manu- 
facture, with the 2xception of an iron 
roof which was imported from England 
at a cost of five hundred dollars, and 
even this is being paid for by the natives. 
The intention had been to put on a 
native tile roof, but the missionary in 
charge thought it would be too heavy 
and also not so capable of withstanding 
severe windstorms. 

The native girls and women are quite 
as capable of instruction in the house- 
hold arts as are the men in their several 
vocations. Specimens of their handi- 
work in sewing, cooking, and laundering 
are to be seen at all missions where such 
_ industrial training is given. 

Natives, both men and women, who 
are trained in such useful industries as 
have been mentioned are those who are 
helping to advance the civilization of 


their race in Africa. Men who have. 


been trained industrially at the missions 


or elsewhere are building square houses 
with separate rooms to take the place. 
of the primitive round hut with its 
one room; they are making articles of 
furniture, such as beds, tables, and 
chairs; and women who have learned 
better ways are making clothes for 
themselves and their children. 

Idleness is the besetting sin of the 
African. In Africa as in all other lands 
“the devil finds work for idle hands.” 
In their native state the Africans can 
live without much labor, and such work 
as is done is performed by the women. 
The men need to be taught industry and 
thrift as a means of helping themselves 
to better standards of living. Some- 
times this is a slow and laborious process 
for the missionary, but it needs to be 
done, for it is not enough that the natives 
should be taught the Bible and the teach- 
ings of Christianity—they need to be 
taught how to live as Christians. And 
they do not always grasp this by mere 
emulation of Christians living among 
them, as the following case will illustrate. 

At one station of a mission society 


which does not believe in industrial 


training there was recently an epidemic 
of theft. The missionary in charge com- 
plained to the local resident magistrate 
at a near-by government station, and 
he sent out soldiers to search the huts 
on the mission grounds. Nearly every 
hut disclosed some hidden treasure of 
mission property, and all the stolen 
articles were recovered. When the mis- 
sionary suggested that the culprits be 
reprimanded and the matter dropped, 
the magistrate refused and sentenced 
those who were proven guilty to imprison- 
ment and labor, saying that if the mis- 
sion would not teach the natives to work, 
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the government would have to do so. 
The general criticism of government 
officials and others upon the work of 
this particular mission was that it is 
concerned only with the welfare of the 
natives’ souls, and it neglects to teach 
them how to live. Certainly the self- 
sacrificing zeal of the missionaries is 
to be admired, but they fail to grasp the 
larger opportunity that lies before them 
as the builders of a Christian civilization. 

At the present time comparatively 
few missions give industrial training to 
the natives; and those which do are 
usually so situated as to be accessible 
only to those ambitious natives who are 
eager and willing to learn and to go away 
from home to attend a mission school. 
These industrial training-stations usually 
have all the students they can accommo- 
date, which shows that the natives desire 
the training and are willing to pay the 
required fee to get it. The mission out- 
stations which are located in the midst 
of the great native populations have 
very little if any industrial work. They 
conduct religious services according to 
their several denominational views, and 
hold a day- or boarding-school for teach- 
ing the lower English branches and the 
vernacular language. Some of them 
also have a training-school for teachers. 
The more efficient and ambitious pupils 
may go from the out-station to the 
mission institution and there receive 
further training. But such students 
are usually eager to become proficient in 
English and the three “R’s” in order 
that they may become teachers accept- 
able to the government for native 
schools, or clerks and interpreters in the 
employ of the government or of the 
trading companies. As has been said, 
there is a limited opportunity for such 


exceptional natives, and it is right and 
proper that the exceptional native should 
have such training. But it is not what is 
needed by the average native. 

The training needed by the average 
native is one which will help him to 
help himself to live a better life in the 
environment of his own village; and he 
will in turn be a true missionary by 
helping his less fortunate neighbors to a 
higher standard of living. From my 
limited yet critical study of the question 
I am led to believe that industrial 
training in a Christian environment is 
the thing most needed. And more than 
all else, as it seems to me, there should 
be training in agriculture, a thing sadly 
neglected by most missions. The 
natives have the land, and it is usually 
good land, but they do not know how 
to work it. Why should they not be 
given a training that would teach them 
the dignity of toiling on the land at 
home? In Africa they can be taught 
to raise cotton, coffee, tea, rubber, and 
other products which have a ready 
market value, as well as better ways of 
producing their own food crops. Those 
missions which have attempted such 
training have had most satisfactory 
results, and there is a decided improve- 
ment in the condition of the natives 
who have profited by it. Native cotton, 
coffee, and rubber are being sold upon 
the European markets, and they are 
bringing a good price. 

With the increase of agricultural and 
mechanical industry there will come a 
cleaner and more wholesome standard 
of living, and the development of the 
native community which will be in the 
truest sense Christian and a fitting 
monument to the sacrifice and service 
of Christian missions. 
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GOD’S CHALLENGE TO 
HIS CHURCH 


Again the world stands at the cross-roads of history. A few brief 
years will fix the course of centuries. 

Great crises will come again, but they will spring from the crisis of 
our day. New institutions, new nations will be developed but 
we shall determine whether they shall be Christian. 

Never again can China arouse itself from the quiet of centuries into a 
republic. 

Never again can Africa be so free from Mohammedanism and 
European greed. 

Never again can the vast social movements which are remaking our 
homes, our industry, our very ideals be so easily Christianized. 
Never again can the Gospel help organize a new civilization among 

the hundreds of millions who never heard of Jesus. 

Never again can we be in a position to fix the future of those who are 
to come after us. 

Christianity must dominate the new forces, the new conditions, the 
new nations, the new institutions, the new ideals now or lose the 
greatest opportunity the church has ever faced. 

We blame the church of the past—of Judaea, of the Roman Empire, 
of the Crusades, of the Reformation, of the American colonies— 
because it did not know the day of its visitation and let so many 
opportunities slip from its grasp. 

Will the future say the same of us? 

No generation ever faced such possibilities of future weal or woe as 
does ours as it sees nations being reborn, civilizations looking to 
the church for guidance, and yet sees the forces of evil, of Pagan- 
ism, of Mohammedanism growing more aggressive. 

The church of Jesus Christ must grow militant or it will grow feeble. 

Christians must sacrifice for their Master or see their Master put to 
an open shame. 

The opportunity is marvelous and appalling. 

It is God’s challenge to his church. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON THE 
EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. I 


From the course on the Apostolic age, dealing with the spread of Christianity in the 
first Christian century, we turn with the present issue of the BrBticaAL Wor LD to the 
expansion of the Christian religion in the present day. No subject pertaining to the 
Christian religion could be more timely. Never in the history of the world have political 
conditions been more favorable to the interchange of thought between nations. Never 
have the non-Christian nations been more willing to give attention to Christianity. 
Never has the church in Christian lands been more awake to the opportunity thus created, 
and never has it been better able to furnish both the men and the money needed to meet 
and use it. These facts give peculiar interest and importance to the study of the condi- 
tions affecting the progress of Christianity throughout the world. In the next four 
months PROFESSOR ERNEST D. Burton, lately Commissioner of the University of 
Chicago for the study of educational conditions in the Orient, and PRoFESSOR ALONZO K. 
ParKER, Professor of Missions in the University of Chicago, will outline a course of — 
reading on this topic and will discuss some of the best and most recent contributions of 
scholars to it. Questions concerning the subject-matter of the course should be addressed 
to the BrsticaL WorLD. Inquiries concerning traveling libraries containing the books 
of the course should be sent to the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois.* 


Introduction engaged in missionary work, but gave a 


The present moment is a particularly 
opportune one at which to undertake a 
general survey of the modern expansive 
movement of Christianity. The Mis- 
sionary Conference held in Edinburgh in 
June, 1910, not only brought together a 
large number of Christian men most 
deeply interested in the promotion of 
Christianity throughout the world, and, 
by the reports carefully prepared be- 
forehand, summarized as had never 
before been done the facts respecting the 
progress of Christianity and the opinions 
and convictions of those who are actively 


definite impulse to the missionary move- 
ment itself. A Continuation Committee 
was appointed to carry forward during 
the next ten years the work begun by the 
Conference. The appointment of this 
committee and of the subcommittees 
on the various phases of missionary 
effort will go far toward perpetuating 
the influence of the assembly in Edin- 
burgh. The steps that have been taken, 
even within the short period since the 
holding of the conference, in co-operative 
organization of forces working in given 
countries are of great significance. 


1 All readers in this course are requested to see that their names are enrolled as members of 
the Professional Reading Course at the office of the Institute. 
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While the tasks that still remain, some 
of them not yet begun, are immeasurable 
as compared with what has been done, 
yet never since the first century has the 
Christian church so definitely faced the 
problem of the christianizing of the 
world, or the forces of the church been 
so well organized for the achievement 
of that end. 

Within the limits of the time which 
can reasonably be given to a reading 
course of the kind proposed here it is 
impossible to take even a general survey 
of the entire field of modern missionary 
enterprise. Still less can the history 
of modern missions be covered. This 
course must, therefore, be limited to the 
study of the four great regions within 
which Christian missions are now being 
vigorously carried forward, and in the’ 
case of two of these something of the 
history of missionary work will be 
included. The four regions selected are 
(x) China, (2) Japan including Korea, 
(3) India, and (4) the lands in which 
Islam is dominant, including the Turkish 
Empire and Africa. 

The aim sought will be to enable the 
reader to gain a vivid and reasonably ac- 
curate impression of the work that has 
been already achieved in these countries, 
of the tasks that are immediately impend- 
ing, and of the forces that are available 
for these tasks. Such a survey should 
enable him to form a definite judgment 
on these questions: Are Christian mis- 
sions to non-Christian lands justified ? 
Have they thus far achieved results 
commensurate with the cost? Is there 
reason to hope that they may be ulti- 
mately successful? Are young men 
and women warranted in devoting 
their lives to this work, and is it reason- 


able for the church to contribute of its 
wealth for the prosecution of missions ? 

Such a study as is here undertaken 
should properly begin with a considera- 
tion of the political, economic, social, 
educational, moral, and religious con- 
dition of the countries under considera- 
tion. This would then be rightly fol- 
lowed by the story of the introduction 
of Christianity into these lands and of the 
progress that has been made since such 
introduction. To these might then be 
added a survey of present-day condi- 
tions, an outlook upon the tasks and 
problems to be faced in the immediate 
future, and a survey of the forces avail- 
able to accomplish these tasks. ‘The 
limitations of the course, however, make 
impossible so full a study. A few books 


-have been selected for each country, 


chosen with a view to giving an intelli- 
gent account of the present situation in 
the lands under consideration, together 
with as much of the preliminary history 
as it is possible to include. Each of 
these books will be passed in review 
to assist the reader more effectively to 
gain the information that they contain. 
Additional books will be suggested for 
those who have time to carry this study 
farther and topics and questions for 
additional study will be added. 


Books Required for This Course 


World’s Missionary Conference Reporis, 
1910. New York: Revell. $5.00. 
The China Mission Year Book, 1912. New 
York: Missionary Education Move- 

ment. $1.50. 

Blakeslee (ed.). China and the Far East. 
Clark University Lectures, 1910. New 
York: Crowell. $2.00. 

Ross. The Changing Chinese. New York: 


Century Co. $2.40. 
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Christian Movement in Japan, 1912. New 
York: Missionary Education Move- 
ment. $1.00. 

Cary. History of Christianity in Japan, 
Vol. II. New York: Revell. $2.50. 

Mission Handbook for India, 1912. New 
York: Missionary Education Move- 
ment. $1.50. 

Jones. India’s Problem, Krishna or Christ. 
New York: Revell. $1.50. 

Richter. History of Missions in India. 
New York: Revell. $2.50. 

Lucas. The Empire of Christ. New York: 
Macmillan. $0.80. 

Barton. Day Break in Turkey. The Pil- 
grim Press. $0. 50-$1. 50. 

Stewart. Dawn in the Dark Continent. 
New York: Revell. $1.50. 

Gairdner. The Reproach of Islam. Lon- 
don: C.M.S. 2s. 

Barton. Human Progress through Missions. 
New York: Revell. $0.50 net. 

Literature Recommended for the 
Entire Course 

Dennis, Beach and Fahs. World Ailas of 
Christian Missions. New York: Revell. 
$4.00. The International Review of 
Missions. New York: Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement. $2.00 a year. 


General Survey 


First among the required books of 
this reading course we place Vol. I 
of the Edinburgh Conference Reports 
in order to furnish a background of 
general information for the books which 
are to follow dealing with particular 
fields. It is in every way important 
that before China or India is entered 
a survey should be taken of missionary 
conditions and opportunities in the 
entire non-Christian world. It appears 
to not a few close observers of the world- 
evangelization endeavor that present-day 
conditions furnish a peculiarly urgent 


situation, and an irresistible mandate. 
The reader must judge as he continues 
his studies whether the facts warrant 
this conclusion. 

It is not rash to promise that the 
Report itself will be found illuminating 
reading. These nine little red books 
which contain the proceedings and con- 
clusions of the Edinburgh Conference 
will be approached by many, it is not 
unlikely, with reluctance. One would 
like to be better informed of course 
regarding the most significant and 
serious of all twentieth-century enter- 
prises. But is it really necessary to 
wade through these dull reports in order 
to reach the interesting matter? Suspi- 
cions such as these, not altogether 
without justification in experience, will 
“be quickly dispelled. Not only has 
the material contained in these volumes 
the great value always attaching to 
first-hand information regarding a 
weighty undertaking, but it has been 
so skilfully sifted and collated and 
the indispensable introductions and 
summaries are prepared with so much 
care that each report possesses the 
effectiveness and charm of literary work- 
manship. One need not be a mission- 
ary enthusiast to find the Edinburgh 
Reports good reading. 

Some practical suggestions may here 
be offered as to the most effective method 
of attack upon report No. 1, “Carrying 
the Gospel to All the Non-Christian 
World.” Give attention first to the 
contents. Plainly, Part I, “The Op- 
portunity and Urgency of Carrying the 
Gospel to All the Non-Christian World,” 
comes first in its demand upon the 
reader. To the framers of this report 
the recognition at the outset of this 
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“opportunity and urgency” is the 
premiss upon which the argument of 
the entire book hangs. 

Part III, “Factors in Carrying the 
Gospel to All the Non-Christian World,” 
an enumeration of the instrumentalities 
upon which the church depends in its 
endeavor to meet the demand the non- 
Christian world makes upon it, should 
be read next. Give particular atten- 
tion to the section in Part III, entitled, 
“The Superhuman Factor,” weighing 
well the reply it offers to the tendency 
so common today to attribute the suc- 
cess of missions entirely to such agencies 
as the school, the dispensary, the shop. 
The missionary enterprise cannot afford 
to purchase popularity and patronage 
at the cost of minimizing the supet- 
human factors. 

Prepared by these introductory 
studies we should be ready for Part II, 
“Survey of the Non-Christian World.” 
You will make your survey under the 
guidance of experts. This accumula- 
tion of material illustrating the condi- 
tions which the missionary enterprise 
encounters the world over has been 
made through a very extensive corre- 
spondence with the wisest and the 
best-informed men and women any- 
where to be found in the missionary 
service. Read the “Survey” with the 
World Atlas of Christian Missions be- 
fore you. Locate every country, prov- 
ince and city explicitly mentioned. 
An acquaintance with the geographical 
setting will often go far to elucidate 
a missionary problem. Be at the pains 
especially to study with the map the 
unoccupied and the overoccupied fields. 
Inquire of the map whether the mis- 
sionary board of which you are a sup- 


porter is making a sagacious distribution . 


of its forces. 


But there is much information of. 
great interest to be found in this atlas 


beside that contained in the maps. 
The great Directory of Missionary 
Societies, unequaled for its complete- 
ness and correctness, gives a clear con- 
spectus of the missionary activities of 


the home base; which, taken together: 


with the extraordinarily full statistical 
tables, enables the student to ascertain, 
so far as figures can tell the story, just 
what has been accomplished, what par- 
ticular endeavors are now being made, 
under what direction and with what re- 
sources, in any given missionary field of 


the world. For edification and inspira-. 


tion few books are of greater value 
than this atlas. 


Part IV (of Vol. I of the Edin« 
burgh Conference Reports), “Findings of: 
the Commission,” is a unique missionary. 
document. For the first time in the his-. 
tory of missions, a series of recommenda-. 


tions has been put forth addressed to the 
entire missionary constituency of Prot- 
estant Christianity regarding the par- 
ticular tasks to be undertaken in the 
future and the particular policies to 
be pursued. This manifesto is so well 
supported by facts, it ignores so com- 
pletely all denominational prejudices, 
it is so candid and so far-seeing, that it 
must carry great weight. We have 
known in our hearts for a long time that 
it is not true that 


Like a mighty arm: 
Moves the Church OE God. 


Rather has it moved upon the non- 
Christian world in detached regiments, 
each with its own banner and each 
following the counsel of its own wisdom 
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or caprice. Certainly that confused 
and wasteful day of independent and 
even rival endeavors must be drawing 
to a close. 

Part I. China 

Books Required 
Edinburgh Conference Reports, passim, espe- 

cially Vol. III, “Education.” 
China Mission Year Book, 1912. 
Ross. The Changing Chinese. 
Blakeslee. China and the Far East. 
The General Situation 
The China Mission Year Book for 

Igi2 represents a comparatively new 
sort of missionary literature. A Japa- 
nese year book has reached its tenth 
issue and the first volume of an Indian 
year book is ready. These volumes wit- 
ness most impressively to the deepening 
conviction of the men on the field that 
they are not merely foreign representa- 
tives of denominational interests at 
home but the servants of one Master, 
engaged in a common task. Information 
on nearly every question an intelligent 
man is likely to ask regarding missions 
in China may be found somewhere 
within the covers of this book. The 
first four chapters have to do with 
recent political reconstructions and rev- 
olutions. It is not at all clear that the 
order in which these chapters stand is 
the order in which they may most 
profitably be read. It does not greatly 
matter. In whatever order they are 
taken there will be repetition. Nor is 
this a fault. The subject demands the 
protracted study which reads and reads 
again. It has become a commonplace 
to speak of the epoch-making signifi- 
cance of recent events in the Middle 
Kingdom. One does not explain a situa- 
tion, however, by labeling it “epochal.” 


It must always be possible to get at 
least a little way into an understanding 
of the causes and the meaning of the 
epoch, and in that search articles such as 
these of the Year Book are far more 
trustworthy guides than the picturesque 
and impressionist narratives of popular 
journalism. 

For a fresh impression of the religious 
situation in China, one should reread the 
Edinburgh Conference Reports, Vol. I, pp. 
81-89; and to gain a notion of the extent 
of the Protestant Christian community 
consult statistical tables in the Mis- 
sionary Altlas, and p. 370 of the China 
Year Book. 

Evan¢elization 

Modern missionary work has been 
forced in large part by its success to 
take on diversified forms. Beside the 
preacher is the physician, the teacher, 
the translator, the writer, and even the 
printer, publisher, and builder. This 
fact has given rise to serious questioning 
whether evangelistic work is being 
unduly neglected by the foreign mis- 
sionary, or whether, on the other hand, 
it is the wisest policy as rapidly as pos- 
sible to give over to the native Christian 
church the work of preaching the gospel 
to non-Christians, the foreign missionary 
confining his effort to oversight, educa- 
tion, and inspiration. The Edinburgh 
Conference Report, Vol. I, discusses on 
pp. 298-316 the “Various Missionary 
Methods,” and on pp. 318-43 the 
“Church in the Mission Field as an 
Evangelizing Agency”; and chap. ii 
of the China Mission Year Book has a 
symposium upon the matter. It is 
suggested that these be read in the order 
named, and that at the end the reader 
endeavor in view of the various opinions 
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expressed to decide, if not precisely what 
the missionaries in China ought to do 
today, yet what is the goal toward 
which they ought to be working in this 
matter. 

Education 

The importance of education as an 
element of missionary work is more 
clearly and generally recognized today 
than ever before. Almost every Ameri- 
can and European missionary society 
has at one time or another passed 
through a period of skepticism respect- 
ing the value or legitimacy of education 
as a part of missionary work, and a 
reaction in favor of limiting its work 
to evangelism pure and simple. No 
society has experienced such an anti- 
educational movement without sub- 
sequently having reason deeply to regret 
it, and most of the societies that have 
been founded on a platform of no educa- 
tion have been forced later to include 
educational work. 

In China the situation in respect to 
educational work conducted by mis- 
sionary societies is so intimately con- 
nected with the education conducted 
by the government that the former can- 
not be treated intelligently without 
some knowledge of the latter. 

The Chinese people have from time 
immemorial believed in education and 
reverenced educated men. There is 
no caste in China, and wealth has not 
carried with it the prestige which it has 
conferred in some Western countries, 
Standing in the community and politi- 
cal position have both depended mainly 
on education. Until 1905 eligibility to 
the highest offices was conditioned on 
passing a series of examinations. Pass- 
ing the preliminary examination ad- 


mitted the candidate to the examination 
for the first degree. In 1900 there were 
first-degree halls in about 250 cities, 
most of these being chief cities of a 
district. The examination for the 
second degree, open only to those who 
already held the first degree, was held 
in the eighteen provincial capitals. 
The examination for the third degree 
was held once in three years, in Peking. 
In Peking also once in three years an 
examination was held for the title of 
Han Lin, only those who held the third 
degree being eligible. For all these 
examinations the number of candidates 
was large, the number who succeeded 
small, and not a few spent their whole 
lives in the effort to reach the highest 
degree and the high official position to 
which it made one eligible. 

But there was no system of public 
or state schools. Preparation for the 
examinations was made under private 
tuition or in small private schools. 
The examination halls were a striking 
feature of the various capitals, but there 
were no academies, colleges, or uni- 
versities. 

This was the situation when the 
Protestant missionary societies, about 
the middle of the last century, began, 
of course in a very small way, their 
educational work in China, and such 
continued to be the situation until the 
beginning of the present century. 

It was her defeat by Japan in 1895 
that first gave China serious doubt 
about the adequacy of her civilization 
in general and her education in particu- 
lar. To have been conquered by a 
nation so much smaller raised the 
question what that other nation had 
acquired to make her so powerful. 
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The answer was Western education, and 
the young emperor at oncé began to 
ask how China also could acquire it. 
The Boxer movement of 1900 was a 
temporary reaction, an attempt to 
repel the steady aggression of the West- 
em powers, not by acquiring their 
weapons, but by expelling them and 
exterminating all their works. When 
it failed, the empress dowager took up 
the policy for the adoption of which she 
had previously forced the young emperor 
into retirement, and reissued in effect 
his edicts, approving the movement for 
adopting Western ideas and education. 
As early as September, 1901, she issued 
a decree commanding the establishment 
of schools of various grades throughout 
the empire, in which along with the 
Chinese classics principles of govern- 
ment and foreign science were to be 
taught. Various other decrees followed, 
culminating in that of September 2, 
1905, definitely abolishing the old-style 
examinations and that of September 3, 
1905, establishing a curriculum, modeled 
mainly on that of Japan and composed 
chiefly of subjects of the Western learn- 


The decade from 1901 to 1911 was 
a period of great activity. In every 
province, schools of all grades were 
established from the most elementary 
to those which aspired to be universities 
but were in most cases little more than 
high schools. According to the third 
annual report of the minister of educa- 
tion, published in 1911, and covering 
the year 1910, there were in China 
52,650 schools of different types, with 


a student body numbering 1,625,534 


students, or about 1 in 250 of the total 
population; the total amount expended 
was something over 24,000,000 taels, 
or about $16,000,000. 

The revolution of 1911 was, of course, 
a serious blow to government education, 
cutting off in large part its financial 
support. But the new _ republican 
government promptly organized a de- 
partment of education, and appro- 
priated for schools about two-thirds of 
the amount provided for that pur- 
pose in the annual budget of the old 
government. To what extent the schools 
have actually been reopened, it is diffi- 
cult to say definitely, but much progress 
has undoubtedly been made." 

The radical change in China’s educa- 
tional policy which has taken place 
since 1895, and especially the friendly 
attitude of the new government to 
Christianity have opened to the Chris- 
tian educational forces working in China 
a great door of opportunity and responsi- 
bility. Under the pressure thus created, 
rapid progress has been made in the 
direction of co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion. Previous to 1900, there was very 
little union educational work, each board 
for the most part conducting its own 
schools. The destruction of mission 
property by the Boxers in 1900 furnished 
some opportunities for consolidation 
and the great demand for education and 
the correspondingly great opportunity 
for educational work have furnished a 
much greater spur in the direction of 
union. 

From the point of view of Christian 
education, the empire of China falls into 
the following great divisions: (1) South 


*See address delivered by P. W. Kuo at the Clark University Conference, November, 1912, 
and published in the Chinese Student’s Monthly, for December 10, 1912. 
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China, with Canton as the principal 
and Swatow a secondary center; (2) the 
Fukien Province, with Foochow as the 
principal and Amoy a secondary center; 
(3) East China, with Shanghai and Nan- 
king as the centers; (4) Central China, 
with Hankow-Wuchang as the principal 
center and Changsha second; (5) North 
China, with Peking and Tientsin as the 
most important points; (6) West China, 
with Chengtu as the capital, and Chung 
King an important center; (7) North- 
west China, including the provinces of 
Shansi and Shensi; (8) the province of 
Shantung, lying between North and 
East China, with important educational 
work at Weihsien and Tsinanfu; and (9) 
Manchuria, with Mukden as its capital. 

Each of those districts has its Chris- 
tian educational work. In most of 
them there is a Christian college which 
is now, or is in the way of becoming, the 
unifying center of the educational work; 
nearly all of them have a Christian 
educational association representing 
various boards and denominations, and 
in nearly all decided progress has been 
made in the last five years in the direc- 
tion of the co-ordination of educational 
effort. 

West China was the first region defin- 
itely to co-ordinate all of its Christian 
education. The Christian Educational 
Union of West China, organized in 1905, 
has oversight of all elementary and secon- 
dary education in the three provinces 
that constitute West China. The West 
China Union University in Chengtu 
unites practically all denominations and 
boards in the work of higher education 
(see Edinburgh Conference Reports, Vol. 
VIII, Appendix G). 

In South China there is the Canton 


Christian College, and a South China 
educational association, and progress is 
making toward co-ordination of all lower 
schools with the college. The Chinese 
dean of this school, Mr. Chung, is also 
the director of government education 
for the province. In the province of 
Fukien, there are two colleges, at Foo- 
chow, one for boys and one for girls, 
and two for boys at Amoy; but 
the project of one Christian uni- 
versity for the province is under con- 


sideration. East China has colleges at _ 


Shanghai, Nanking, Soochow, and Hang- 
chow; but Nanking, with the University 
of Nanking under a board of trustees 
elected by four denominational mission 
boards, and with affiliated medical and 
theological schools, is rapidly becoming 
the co-ordinating center for the educa- 
tional work of all the non-Episcopal 
boards; while St. John’s University at 
Shanghai, often spoken of as the best 
college in China, represents the Episco- 
pal church of America. In Central 
China, Boone University at Wuchang 
is conducted by the American Episco- 
palians, Griffith John College in Hankow 
by the London Missionary Society, and 
Yale College in China at Changsha by 
the Yale University Mission. In North 
China there is the Peking University 
at Peking, the North China Union 
College at Tungchow, the Anglo-Chinese 
College at Tienstin, and the North 
China Woman’s College in Peking; but 
steps have already been taken toward 
the uniting of the first two of these, 
and there is already in Peking the Union 
Medical College, in which both British 
and American societies are working 
together. In the province of Shantung, 
the Shantung Union University with 
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its college, normal, and _ theological 
school and medical school is supported 
by the Presbyterians of the United 
States (North) and the English Baptists, 
with the co-operation of other boards 
working in that province. In Shansi, 
the Oberlin Memorial Association con- 
ducts an academy at Taikuhsien, with 
ten affiliated schools. The educational 
work in Manchuria is chiefly conducted 
by the English and Scotch Presby- 
terians, the latter having a college at 


Mukden.? 


Throughout the whole field the tend- 
ency, manifest especially in the more 
advanced provinces, is toward the de- 
velopment in each great division of the 
republic, of a unified system of Christian 
education, which shall include the 
schools of all the mission boards and 
of all kinds and grades. 

According to the World Atlas of Mis- 
sions, published in 1911, the total 
number of pupils in Christian schools in 
China, presumably in 1910, was 79,953. 
The reader will do well to consult these 
statistics somewhat in detail. This is 
about one-twentieth of the number in 
the government schools in this same 
year. Since that date the number in 
government schools has probably de- 
creased and those in Christian schools 
increased. But it is evident that there 
is no prospect of the Christian schools 
rivaling the national schools in numbers. 
The aim must rather be to provide 
for China schools which, like the de- 
nominational schools in America, shall 
supplement the work of public schools 
and state institutions, filling a place 
otherwise unoccupied and doing a kind 


*C£. China Mission Year Book, 1912, chap. 


some points. 


of work which the government schools 
cannot do as well, if at all. 

What that place and work is, is the 
question with which chap. iii in the 
Edinburgh Conference Reports, volume 
on “Education,” deals. The reader is 
advised to preface the reading of this 
chapter on China with chap. xi, setting 
forth the conclusions of the commission 
on the general subject of missionary 
education. Special attention is called 
to the section on the “ Aim of Missionary 
Education,” a topic on which, it will be 
noticed, the members of the commission 
were not wholly of one mind, and to the 
section on the importance of making the 
missionary aim predominant. After this, 
chap. iii should be read, and the portion 
of chaps. vii, viii, and ix that pertain to 
China. The discussion of the report on 
PP. 425-37 will also be of interest. 

Those who wish to go into the subject 
more fully will do well to obtain and 
read Lewis, The Educational Conquest 
of the Far East, which gives an excellent 
account of matters up to 1902; the 
“Report of the Commission on Educa- 
tion” in the Report of the Shanghai Mis- 
sionary Conference, 1907; King, The 
Educational System of China as Recently 
Reconstructed (U.S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 462, 1911); and Miss 
Burton’s volume on The Education of 
Women in China. A vigorous criticism 
of government schools from a Chinese 
point of view is found in the China 
Mission Year Book for 1911, pp. 104-11. 


Literature and Intellectual Life 


Closely akin to the education of the 
schools as a factor in the extension of 


xviii, which is, however, already out of date on 
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the influence of Christianity are the 
production, publication, and circulation 
of literature. Under this head fall not 
only the translation and publication of 
the Bible and the issuance of books of 
a distinctly religious character, but many 
other books which either presuppose the 
principles of Christianity or are useful 
in the Christian schools. A good idea 
of the importance of such work may be 
gained from the Edinburgh Conference 
Reports, Vol. II, chap. vii, and Vol. III, 
chap. x. A general, though inadequate, 
knowledge of the work actually going 
on in China can be got from the China 
Mission Year Book for 1912, chaps. xxi, 
xvi, and xix. 
Medical Work 

.Medical missions, including hospitals 
and medical schools, occupy a very 
different place in China from that which 
they fill in Japan or even India. In 
Japan, the government itself makes 
large provision in both directions, and 
in India much is done by the British 
administration. In China, on the other 
hand, until recently, government and 
other native agencies have done very 
little in medical work. In 1909 there 
were but four government medical 
schools in the empire (two of these for 
the army and navy), and a very limited 
number of hospitals, if, indeed, there 
were any. On the other hand, the 
extreme ignorance of the native practi- 
tioner and the habitual neglect of the 
sick and unfortunate have led Christian 
missionaries to the establishment of 
numerous hospitals and medical schools. 
As a consequence (see the Ailas of 
Christian Missions, tables of medical 
work), it appears that while Japan 
(exclusive of Korea) had in 1910 but 


10 Christian hospitals and 4 medical 
schools, and India 170 hospitals and 
26 medical schools, China with a much 
smaller Christian population than that 
of India had 207 hospitals (the Year 
Book for 1912, p. 370, reports 235) and 
55 medical schools. 

The subject is unfortunately very 
inadequately treated both in the Edin- 
burgh Conference Reports and in the 
Year Book. But see the latter, pp. 
260 ff., noting that the statistics on 
p. 262 cover less than half the whole 
number of hospitals. The sketches of 
the lives of the women physicians in 
Miss Burton’s Notable Women of Modern 
China will give a more vivid impression 
of the need and value of medical work 
than statistics. 

Interdenominational and Undenominational 
Movements 

Among the many other topics dis- 
cussed in the Year Book two deserve 
particular notice, namely, chaps. xiii 
and xvii, treating of independent and 
self-supporting Chinese churches and 
of the progress of the movement toward 
union and federation. These are both 
vital questions to Christian China. 
The missionaries are taking serious 
account of that fact. They desire 
nothing so much as to make themselves 
superfluous in China. The home boards 
are asking what their duty may be. 
Certainly we are all agreed at home and 
abroad that the enlightenment and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit are not con- 
fined to English-speaking people. On 
this question, of so great immediate 
concern, Vol. VIII of the Edinburgh 
Reports should be consulted, and in 
particular pp. 191-97 and Appendices 
C and H. 
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Among union movements mention 
should be made of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. This organiza- 
tion has had most able leaders and has 
not only done a great service directly 
through its work for the Chinese, but 
has on the one hand exemplified, and 
so promoted, a broader conception of the 
scope of Christian missions, and on the 
other acted as a powerful unifying force 
among the missionary forces by securing 
the co-operation of all and demonstrating 
that sectarianism is not a necessary 
element of success. Chap. xxiv of the 
China Year Book gives some impression 
of the work. The report of the previous 
year gives fuller details of the evangel- 
istic work of the association. 

The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 


ciation, which first entered China in 
1903, is aiming to do a work for the 
higher class of women. Its work has not 
yet extended beyond a few of the larger 
cities. 
Roman Catholic Missions 

Inquiry is often made as to the 
present condition of Roman Catholic 
missions in China. The information 
is not easily obtained. It is the more 
gratifying to find that the Year Book 
publishes from authoritative sources 
quite complete statistics. It will prob- 
ably surprise most of us that the Roman 
Catholic Christians (exclusive of Cate- 
chumens) number eight times as many 
as the baptized Protestant Christians, 
and four times as many as the whole 
Protestant community. 


[Professor Burton’s discussion will be continued in March “Biblical World’’| 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 


Every month from October to June there will be presented in this department of the BIBLICAL 
WorLD suggestions to leaders of Bible Classes, desiring to use as a basis for class work either 
the outline Bible-study course on “THE Lire oF Curist”’ prepared by Ernest D. Burton, 
or that on “THe FORESHADOWINGS OF THE CHRIST” by WILLIAM R. HARPER. Suggestions 
are prepared by GEORGIA LOUISE CHAMBERLIN, Secretary of the Reading and Library Depart- 
ment of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, who will be glad to consider any 
questions which club leaders may choose to address to the INSTITUTE. 


The Life of Christ‘ 


In the presentation of the work this 
month, there is opportunity for careful 
study of, and special emphasis upon, the 
development of the character of Jesus under 
the increasing shadow of the certainty of his 
approaching death. The events of this 
period, the final one of the Galilean ministry 
reveal him as reaching the highest point of 


spiritual exaltation, and in spirit com- 
pleting his sacrificial life, although the actual 
time of his death was yet in the future. 
Such sublime moments as that in which 
Jesus rejected the suggestion of his friend 
Peter, that the future which he predicted 
need not be, and in which he rose to the 
height of transfiguration, should be made to 


tThe textbook for this course is The Life of Christ, by Ernest D. Burton; 50 cents, plus 
4 cents postage. Address the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, Chicago, Ill. 
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stand out clearly as crises, only in the light 
of which all the daily deeds, and the more 
exalted spiritual teachings of this period of 
his life may be interpreted. As one reads 
the many lives of Jesus which are to be 
found, one is impressed with the multiplicity 
of detail which is rendered important by 
each author, as, for instance, the spot where 
this deed was done or the hour at which 
this thing was said. What the average 
student needs is not such a study, but such 
a cultivation of the historic and spiritual 
imagination as will enable him to see a 
colossal character rising day by day to 
greater heights of self-abnegation, and 
spiritual conception—the God-man striving 
to translate into the limited language of his 
followers the spiritual vision to which the 
world has not yet attained. Not only 
study, but meditation is necessary on the 
part of the leader, if he would achieve this 
result with his class. 


Program I 

Leader: Jesus’ journeys in foreign terri- 
tory, and their purpose. 

Members of the class: (1) The attitude 
of Jesus toward Gentiles as expressed in the 
incidents of his northern journey. (2) The 
relation of Peter to Jesus as thus far devel- 
oped. (3) Jesus’ announcement of his 
approaching death, his attitude toward it, 
and that of his disciples. (4) The story of 
the transfiguration, and a study of its 
significance to Jesus and to his disciples. 

Subject for discussion: Suppose that 
Jesus had continued his northern journey 
away from Palestine, and had not returned ? 
How might the history of the world have 
been different ? 


Program IT 

Leader: The Gospel of John and its 
relation to the great discourses of Jesus. ~ 

Members of the class: (1) An imagina- 
tive description of the incident of the “Child 
in the Midst,” with an interpretation of 
Jesus’ teaching in this incident. (2) The 
story of the debtors, and some analogies in 
modern life. (3) The discourse on the 
Light of the World, considered in connection 
with the past nineteen centuries of history. 
(4) Has the statement of Jesus, “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free,” been confirmed by the history of 
civilization ? 

Subject for discussion: How greatly 
were the Pharisees to be condemned for their 
blindness to the character and teaching of 
Jesus ? 

REFERENCE READING 

Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, II, pp. 3-194; Stalker, The Life of 
Christ, pp. 105-11; Edersheim, Jesus the Mes- 
siah, pp. 242-342; Gilbert, The Student's Life 
of Jesus, pp. 253-97; Farrar, The Life of Christ, 
chaps. xxxiv-xlii; Rhees, The Life of Jesus, pp. 
138-52; Burton and Mathews, The Life of 
Christ, chaps. xvii-xx; Holtzmann, The Life of 
Jesus, chap. xi; Weiss, Life of Christ, Book 


Outlines of the Life of Christ, pp. 122-37. 
Consult Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and 
the Gospels for articles on “Blindness,” “Mul- 
titude, Feeding of the,” “Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles,” “Announcements of Death,” 
“Forgiveness,” ‘‘Gentiles,” ‘‘Hermon,” “Little 
Ones,”’ “Messiah,” “Syrophoenician Woman,” 
“Tabernacles, Feast of,” Temptation,” 
“Transfiguration.” Articles on many of these 
subjects will be found in the four-volume and 
the one-volume edition of Hastings’ Bible 


The Foreshadowinégs of the Christ' 


In the study of the foreshadowings of the 


constitute the work of the class for the 


Christ in the writings of Isaiah, which will present month, it will be especially inter- 


t The textbook for this course is The Foreshadowings of the Christ, by William Rainey Harper; 
50 cents, plus 4 cents postage. Address the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


| 
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V, chaps. iii-xii; Book VI, chaps. i-iii; Sanday, 
Dictionary. | 
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esting to note the various phases of the 
messianic element. king in his 
beauty” is not more conspicuous than the 
joy, peace, safety, permanency, and wide- 
spread knowledge of Jehovah, which are to 
characterize the land and the people over 
which he shall reign. Effectively to present 
these exalted ideals against the background 
of weak and vacillating administration of 
government, invasion of vast armies noted 
for their cruelty, and finally the horrors 
of a long-continued siege of an oriental 
city should be a grateful task to any 
teacher. No portion of the Old Testa- 
ment so liberally rewards careful study 
with rich material for use in popularizing 
biblical literature. 

A study of the complicated political 
relationships of Assyria and Babylonia in 
the time of Hezekiah is desirable if one 
would understand the political temptations 
which Hezekiah was compelled to face. A 
full appreciation also of the moral effect of 
the fall of Samaria is necessary. The 
deliverance of the Hebrews from the army of 
Sennacherib, whose invasions marked the 
reign of Hezekiah, unexplained by any annals 
of history, provides an unexampled instance 
of the fulfilment on a stupendous scale of 
a prophet’s: word, concerning an event 
which changed the current of war and con- 
quest for a considerable period of years. To 
enter sympathetically into the view of the 
prophet concerning this event, and to 
regard it, whether through natural means or 
otherwise, as the work of the hand of 
Jehovah, is the only key to a true appre- 
ciation of the work of this prophet. 


Program I 

Leader: The political situation in the 
relationships of Egypt, Assyria, and North- 
ern Israel in the time of Hezekiah. 

Members of the class: (1) Hezekiah asa 
politician. (2) Isaiah’s conception of the 
relation of God to the nations of Syria, 
Assyria, and Egypt—especially Assyria. 


(3) Isaiah as a statesman and his relation 
to Hezekiah. (4) Readings selected from 
the sermons of Isaiah previous to the 
ending of the siege of Jerusalem. 

Subject for discussion: Can prayer effect 
changes in the life of men and nations, or (2) 
Is it likely that the people were more 
influenced by the reassurance or the denun- 
ciation of Isaiah’s sermons in this period ? 


Program II 


Leader: What was involved in the pro- 
posed surrender of Hezekiah, from the 
religious and political point of view ? 

Members of the class: (1) The last days 
of the siege and the great deliverance from 
the point of view of the Hebrews. (2) 
Reading of some songs of rejoicing. (3) A 
summary of the ideas of Isaiah concerning 
the glorious future, and the deliverer. (4) 
The great deliverance viewed from the 
standpoint of the Assyrians. 

Subject for discussion: Taking into con- 
sideration all that we know of the ideals of 
the common people at this time, and 
Isaiah’s struggle with them, to what extent 
can we infer that the songs which voice the 
feeling of the prophets of this period record 
also the ideals of the people ? 


REFERENCE READING 


Kent, The History of the Hebrews, I1, pp. 
141-58; Wade, Old Testament History, pp. 364; 
Smith, Old Testament History, chap. xiii; Kent, 
Historical Bible, III, 150-81; Chamberlin, 
Hebrew Prophets, chap. ix; George Adam Smith, 
Isaiah, Vol. I; Sanders and Kent, Messages of 
the Earlier Prophets, pp. 133-69; Goodspeed, 
Israel’s Messianic Hope, chap. v; volume on 
Isaiah; “International Critical Commentary.” 
Cambridge, Bible for Schools and Colleges, 
Century Bible, and Bible for Home and Schools. 

Consult Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible 
one-volume and four-volume editions, on Syria, 
Assyria, Book of Isaiah, Isaiah, Babylonia, 
Jerusalem, Hezekiah, Merodach-baladan, Rab- 
shakeh, Sennacherib, Shalmaneser. 


CURRENT OPINION 


Giving Justice to the Foes of the 
Prophets 


Professor W. H. Bennett is presenting a 
series of articles in the Expositor on “Reli- 
gious Controversy in the Old Testament.” 
The second article in the December number 
deals with the period of the great prophets. 
The author attempts to show that, from the 
standpoint of foreign policy, social ethics, 
religion and morality, theology and ritual, 
something may be, and in all fairness should 
be, said for the other party or parties in the 
conflict. Historically, in any great moral 
struggle, it has never been true that one 
party had all of right and conscience on its 
side while the other side was wholly devoid 
of these. Just as the prophets in their great 
moral earnestness brooked no conciliatory 
spirit, so they naturally painted their oppo- 
nents in the blackest colors. And it is well, 
in the interests of charity, to at least 
occasionally recall that the reports that 
come to us of these parties are from their 
bitterest enemies. Professor Bennett’s 
article gains great force in that it draws 
striking analogies from history and especially 
from the modern conflict of classes in church 
and state, to show that men differ less in 
conscience than they do in the honest 
interpretation of facts and conditions. 


A New and Significant Quarterly 


The George H. Doran Company an- 
nounces the approaching publication of the 
first number of the Constructive Quarterly, a 
journal of the faith, work, and thought of 
Christendom, to be edited by Silas McBee, 
formerly editor of the Churchman. In 
many ways this new quarterly marks a 
radical departure in religious journalism. 
The editorial statement is worth quoting at 
some length: 

The Constructive Quarterly recognizes the 
need that is finding expression in every organ- 


ized Christian church—the need of the impact of 
the whole of Christianity on the race. 

It recognizes that the obligation to witness to 
Christ is as wide as Christendom, that the need 
of that witness is as wide as humanity, that only 
a united witness can meet this universal need. 

The Quarterly has no scheme for propagating 
a system for the unity of Christian churches. 
It will therefore have no editorial pronounce- 
ments. It offers itself rather as a forum where 
the isolated churches of, Christendom may 
reintroduce themselves to one another through 
the things that they themselves positively hold 
to be vital to Christianity. 

The Quarterly invites the free, living, ont 
deliberate statement of actual, operative belief. 

Two conditions are imposed: First, that the 
faith and work and thought of each communion 
shall be presented in its absolute integrity 
including and not avoiding differences; and 
second, that no attack with polemical animus 
shall be made on others. 

It is proposed that differences, like agree- 
ments, shall be fully set forth, explained, and 
defended, so that all may learn to know what the 
differences are and what they stand for, and that 
all may respect them, in order to cherish and 
preserve whatever is true and helpful and to 
discover and grow out of whatever is harmful 
and false. This policy is intended to cultivate 
and stimulate loyalty to conviction—pre- 
eminently to the corporate convictions of the 
communion to which men owe their allegiance. 
The policy is based upon the principle that 
loyalty to conviction and courage of conviction 
on all sides are essential to mutual understand- 
ing or confidence. 

The editorial board are, in America: 
Archbishop Platon, the Russian Cathedral, 
New York; Rev. William Adams Brown, 
Ph.D., D.D., New York; Rev. W. P. 
Du Bose, S.T.D., D.C.L., Sewanee; Presi- 
dent Robert A. Falconer, D.Litt., C.M.G., 
Toronto; Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Nashville; Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, Denver; President W. Douglas 
Mackenzie, D.D., LL.D., Hartford; Dean 
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Shailer Mathews, A.M., D.D., Chicago; 
Rev. Dickinson S. Miller, Ph.D., New York; 
George Wharton Pepper, Philadelphia; 
Robert E. Speer, D.D., New York; Rev. 
Henry Van Dyke, D.D., LL.D., Princeton; 
Rev. W. H. Van Allen, D.D., Boston. The 
board includes among its German rep- 
resentatives the following: Dr. Dry- 
ander, Berlin; Dr. von Bezzel, Munich; 
Professor Dr. Adolf Deissmann, Berlin; 
Professor Dr. F. Loofs, Halle; and from 
England: the Bishop of Winchester, 
Farnham Castle; Rt. Hon. Arthur James 
Balfour, M.P., F.R.S., London; Rev. James 
Denney, D.D., Glasgow; Professor Terrot 
Reaveley Glover, Cambridge; Arthur Hen- 
derson, M.P., London; Very Rev. W. R. 
Inge, D.D., London; Rev. James Hope 
Moulton, D.D., Manchester; Rev. W. P. 
Paterson, D.D., Edinburgh; Rev. William 
Sanday, D.D., Oxford; Rev. Principal 
Selbie, D.D., Oxford; Rev. William Temple, 
Repton. 

It has also associated with it committees 
from the Roman Catholic church. The 
undertaking is certainly notable and offers 
a splendid platform for the representatives 
of the various forms of Christianity. 

The first volume is to appear in March; 
the subscription price is $2. 50. 


Baptism in the Oriental Mystery- 
Religions 


Professor H. A. A. Kennedy, continuing 
in the Expositor for December his series on 
“St. Paul and the Mystery-Religions,” dis- 
cusses the baptismal rites as observed in the 
oriental cults. Rites of purification were 
common to all ancient religions. One of the 
best-known features in the Eleusinian 
mysteries was the bath of cleansing in the 
sea. No doubt the idea of regeneration was 


associated with these lustrations, but our 


knowledge of the baptismal rites of the 
mystery-religions is meager in the extreme. 
No trace remains of the baptism of the 
initiated “into the name” of any of the 


mvstery-deities, although the cult-action 
may have formed part of a definite acknowl- 
edgment of the deity in question. Nor is 
there any hint that the influence of the 
divine pneuma, a feature which we have 
seen to be current in mystic doctrine, was 
ever connected with the ritual of lustration. 

He sums up his discussion of the relation 
of Paul’s doctrine of baptism to that of the 
oriental cults as follows: Our material for 
estimating the significance of baptismal rites 
in the mystery-religions is far too meager to 
admit of dogmatic conclusions. But it is 
highly probable that they were conceived 
as working ex opere operato. An examina- 
tion of Paul’s utterances on baptism does 
not suggest that in it we have a second 
principle of salvation, and that, quoting 
from Heitmiiller, conceptions of 
justification and the forgiveness of sins are 
connected with baptism only in a quite 
cursory fashion.” On the contrary, the 
faith which welcomes the divine message of 
forgiveness and new life in Christ crucified 
and risen is invariably presupposed as the 
background of the solemn ritual. It is in 
virtue of their faith that converts proceed to 
baptism. But the ordinance is far more 
than a symbol of spiritual processes. It is 
a sacrament, that is, as Professor Bartlet 
admirably defines it, “‘a symbol condition- 
ing a present deeper and decisive experience 
of the divine grace, already embraced by 
faith. But all is psychologically condi- 
tioned, being thereby raised above the level 
of the magical or quasi-physical conception 
of sacramental grace.” 


Will the Pentateuchal Question 
Be Reopened ? 


“We are not at the end of Pentateuchal 
criticism, but at its beginning. As in the 
New Testament, so here, a backward move- 
ment has set in, and it is possible that 
again in the future a greater portion of the 
Pentateuch than formerly will be ascribed 
to the time of Moses or to the oldest times 


CURRENT 


in Israel.” This is the conclusion reached 
by Johannes Dahse, a German writer, in 
a short article on “New Methods of Inquiry 
concerning the Pentateuch”’ (translated) in 
the current Bibliotheca Sacra, and also 
published separately by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge with a 
preface by Professor Sayce (4d.). Younger 
scholars, he holds, are beginning to doubt 
seriously the old criteria of criticism in 
this field, as weak, if not worthless. De 
Lagarde has already pointed out that all 
criticism of the Pentateuch has proceeded 
solely on the basis of the Hebrew text, 
without an examination of other editions 
which are strongly entitled to considera- 
tion, on the basis of age. No criticism 
can be scientific until it has taken account 
of all available materials for arriving at 
sources. The so-called document, “P,” 
was never a separate writing, but its parts 
are largely repetitions or condensations 
of other passages. Hence these “P” 
portions were “an explanatory aid in con- 
ducting worship.” Neither is all the “so- 
called” P post-exilic. Gen., chaps. 17 
and 23, e.g., “belong to the old history,” 
and “there are many late additions and 
so-called glosses in the P writings which 
were not found in the Hebrew source of 
“the Septuagint.” The writer refers his 
readers for further discussions to his Text- 
kritische Materialien zur Hexateuchfrage. 
Professor Sayce in his Preface also insists 
that “the philological structure that has been 
built on the existing Hebrew text is giving 
away,” and believes he has shown “that 
a good part of the existing Hebrew text 
has been translated, more or less literally, 
from a cuneiform original.” 


The Individualism of the Old 
Testament 


‘Professor James Orr contributes an 
article to the January Review and Expositor 
on “The Reality of Individual Piety in 
the Old Testament.” The burden of the 
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article is to remove the emphasis that has 
been placed on corporate consciousness as 
against individual or personal responsi- 
bility and initiative in early Old Testament 
times. He contends that when we speak of 
family, or clan, or tribe as the unit, we are 
speaking relatively, and that even in these 
early times the individual had his “sphere 
of duties, rights and interests.”” By copious 
illustration from biography, the processes of 
law, devotional literature, and even the 
wisdom utterances of the Book of Proverbs, 
the author shows, conclusively to himself, 
that, prior to the time of the prophets, 
“individual piety was a necessary element 
in the religious life of the nation” even from 
the beginning. This piety is, at the begin- 
ning, and indeed continues to be, even 
under the law, a simple life of prayer, vow, 
and sacrifice and a walking with God by 
faith, much as in our best religious life and 
obedience today. 


Jewish Ideas of Demons 


Professor George A. Barton, of Bryn 
Mawr College, contributes an interesting 
article to the Journal of Biblical Literature 
for December on the Jewish idea of angels 
and demons in the New Testament period. 
He describes four distinct types of belief. 
In one type Satan was the archdemon who 
tempted man and led him astray; this idea 
of Satan was derived from the Old Testa- 
ment and his semi-divine or angelic origin 
apparently was forgotten. In this form of 
thought the part played by angels and 
demons was comparatively small, although 
the belief itself was by no means relinquished. 
In the second type, there was a keen interest 
in tracing the origin of demons and of evil. 
Starting from Gen. 6:2-4, and under the 
influence of Persian dualism, they conceived 
a previous rebellion and sin on the part of 
the angels. We find an archdemon named 
Azazel figuring even more prominently than 
Satan, and many other of the fallen angels 
received specific names. A third type of 
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thought may be seen in the Book of Tobit, 
where Persian influence is dominant and 
where the archdemon bears the Persian 
name Asmodaeus. A fourth type has a 
demonology that is real and pervasive, but 
made up in a rational way. The world is 
thought to be pervaded by evil spirits, but 
these spirits are simply the personification 
of the evil propensities of man. 

To most of the Jews of that period, as 
indeed to most of the men of that time, the 
world was full of supernatural agencies. As 
there were angels to accomplish every good 
act, so there were demons or evil spirits to 
perpetrate every evil deed or to prompt 
every sinful impulse. 

Another Eschatological Interpretation 
of Christianity 

“The Prime Object of Original Chris- 
tianity”’ was to meet the need of the people 
during the first few years after its origin, 
concludes A. Kemper in an article with the 
above title in the November Open Court. 
He states his position in his first sentence: 
“That Christianity in its origin was a purely 
eschatological religion intended only for the 
time of its origin is a fact which clearly 
stands forth in the writings of the New 
Testament.” It is maintained that the 
people expected an immediate coming of the 
kingdom of God and of the judgment, and 
that Christianity arose as a means of prepa- 
ration. The author finds evidences of this 
belief in the preaching of John the Baptist, 
Jesus, Paul, and others, and also in practi- 
cally every book contained in the New 
Testament. 


Gan the Historical Study of Chris- 
tianity Yield a Systematic 
Theology ? 

It is felt by many theologians that 
the principles of the Religionsgeschichiliche 
Schule, if consistently carried through, 
would involve the abandonment of a belief 
in any special revelation in Christianity. 
If the conception of revelation be aban- 


doned, can we any longer have a theology 
in the proper sense of the word? This 
question is considered by Professor Troeltsch 
in an article in the January number of the 
American Journal of Theology entitled, “The 
Dogmatics of the Religionsgeschichtliche 
Schule.” Professor Troeltsch holds that 
there can be a genuinely positive theology 
worked out by a man who recognizes in 
Christianity a long, historical development. 
The theology of any given age will consist in 
the systematizing of those religious convic- 
tions and ideals which dominate the Chris- 
tian thinkers of the age. Such a dogmatics 
must, of course, abandon any claim to uni- 
versal absoluteness. On the other hand, how- 
ever, Professor Troeltsch contends that its 
intimate appreciation of present-day move- 
ments makes it peculiarly efficient for the 
task of preaching. This article should be 
read by all those who wish to see the doctrinal 
outcome of the historical-critical method. 


Eucken on Salvation 


Professor Rudolph Eucken of the Uni- 
versity of Jena in Germany, aside from 
Henri Bergson, the best-known modern 
philosopher, comes forward with statements 
which it is to be hoped are true, and which, 
if so, mean Christian advance. He says in 
substance that materialism is dead, that 
intellectualism is not intellectual, that natu- 
ralism is not natural; that the only basis 
of philosophy is life; that the only basis of 
knowledge is experience; that there is an 
organized spiritual world into which no one 
can enter without a revolutionary experi- 
ence; that the only limit to knowledge, to 
joy, to being, is the limit of experience in 
intimate relations with God. As he sets 
aside intellectualism in philosophy he 
thrusts it aside in theology. Spiritual life is 
king in the spiritual world; and a new 
spiritual birth is necessary to spiritual 
experiences. The only hope of the human 
being, Professor Eucken concludes, is sal- 
vation straight from God. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


_ FOREIGN 
A Campaign to Save West China 


A campaign for $700,000 and for 100 
volunteers, 70 men and 30 women, for West 
China within the next year, has been begun 
by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions. In commenting on the plan, 
the Spirit of Missions (Episcopal) says 
editorially in its December number that 
in comparison the desire of its own denom- 
ination to raise $200,000 for a similar work 
is very modest indeed. In this connection 
it may be of interest to note that the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian church of Montreal 
gave last year for foreign missions $8,502 
and $8,514 for home missions. The mem- 
bership of the church is 1,565. 


Advance Steps in Missionary 
Finances 


The Methodist commission of finance . 


will apportion the following sums among the 
northern Methodist churches, to be raised 
during the next twelve months: for for- 
eign missions, $1,800,000; home missions, 
$1,560,000; Freedman’s aid, $270,000; 
Sunday-school board, $210,000; total, 
$3,975,000. In each church there will 
be a unified budget embracing a set pro- 
portion of these amounts. The northern 
Baptists are now in the midst of a cam- 
paign to raise annually for home and foreign 
missions $3,000,000 from churches and per- 
sonal gifts in addition to income from vested 
funds and legacies. 


A Memorial Church to Paul in Tarsus 


A memorial church bearing the name of 
the Apostle Paul is soon to be built in 
Tarsus, according to the Quarterly News 
Bulletin of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions of Novem- 
ber 15. A movement to secure this result 
was started at the annual meeting of the 


MISSIONS 


Board in Williston Church, Portland, Maine. 
The desirability of erecting such a structure 
was urged upon the gathering by Rev. 
William N. Chambers, D.D., who is in 
charge of the mission work of the board 
in the Adana-Tarsus district. In announ- 
cing the plan, the Bulletin says: “Christen- 
dom certainly owes it to the stricken people 
of the Tarsus district, if not to the memory 
of St. Paul to have a worthy church erected 
at the birthplace of the great apostle.” 
Over $6,000 has been raised and the board 
feels assured that more will follow. The 
native Christians at Tarsus are deeply 
interested in the project. They have 
already purchased the site and are eager 
to do all in their power to aid in erecting 
the memorial. 
Campaigns of Inspiration 

The American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions announce a series of 
institutes for 1913, the object of which is 
to “bring before our churches the great 
facts and successes of the foreign work, and 
to present the latest and best plans for 
securing the co-operation of the people at 
home.” There will be four teams of 
speakers, one for each of the four districts 
into which the board has divided the coun- 
try, and each team will be directed by the 
board secretary for that district. One 
institute a week will be held in each dis- 
trict. The program suggested will begin 
Sunday and continue through Monday. 
Sunday will be devoted to arousing enthusi- 
asm. The program on Monday will be 
for practical effect. The standard team 
will be composed of one or more secretaries 
of the American board, one secretary of the 
woman’s board, one or more missionaries of 
the American board, one missionary of the 
woman’s board, and various others. 
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In the announcement, the board calls the 
institutes “something new.” For the past 
four years, it states, it has had no deficit, 
and during the past year its receipts reached 
the highest mark in its history, $1,062,- 
442.98. This successful state of affairs 
makes it possible to inaugurate this educa- 
tional campaign at home. 

A somewhat similar campaign was 
inaugurated in the middle of January by 
the $3,000,000 Campaign Committee of 
the Northern Baptist Convention. Con- 
ferences will be held simultaneously in the 
East, the Central West, and on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Agnosticism in Japan 

That the issue in Japan is no longer 
between Christianity and the native reli- 
gions but between Christianity and nothing, 
is the inference that must be drawn irom 
the figures of a religious census recently 
taken in the Imperial University of Japan 
in Tokyo. It classifies more than 4,000 
students by religions as follows: Shinto 8, 
Buddhist 50, Christian 60, atheist 1,500, 
and agnostic 3,000. It appears from this 
that the educated classes of Japan have 
practically broken with the old beliefs and 
are searching for some better basis for ethics 
and faith. 


The Modern Man as a Missionary 


“The Liberal Movement and Missions” 
is the title of a suggestive article by Professor 
E. C. Moore of Harvard University in the 
January number of the American Journal of 
Theology. Professor Moore writes on the 
basis of an unusually wide opportunity for 
observing defects. He has himself made a 
first-hand study of missionary activities in 
the Orient and has for years been one of the 
leading preachers representing the liberal 
point of view. His contention is that 
missionary efficiency depends upon the 
presence of a strong religious experience 
rather than upon the proclamation of this 
or that kind of theology. He pays high 


tribute to the work of the missionaries in the 
past precisely on the ground of this profound. 
religious experience, and he contends that 
if liberal missions are equally religious their 
truer appreciation of the place and function 
of religion in human experience will enable 
them to be far more efficient than orthodoxy 
could possibly be: 

There is that in the cause of Christ and for 
the furtherance of the Kingdom which the very 
simplest can do. There is that which only the 
man who has the qualities which true liberalism 
gives him can do. There is that which only 
such a man will undertake, which is yet very 
necessary to be undertaken. There is that in 
the doing of which he has an advantage, with 
which nothing which the other man possesses 
can compare. There is that which constitutes 
his peculiar challenge. Upon this it would 
indeed be a pity if there were no chance for him 
to offer up his heart and life. 


Women in Moslem Lands 


One of the results of missionary activity 
in Moslem lands is a great improvement in 
the condition of women, states ‘The New 
Woman in the Mohammedan World,” by 
Saint Nihal Singh in the Review of Reviews 
for December. One of the indications of the 
improvement, says the article, is the fact 
that Mohammedan women in Persia, 
Turkey, India, and Egypt are seeking to 
acquire western education in the govern- 
ment and mission schools, and that the men, 
if not in favor of the innovation, at least do 
not actively oppose it. This education, 
embracing those branches commonly taught 
in our high schools and colleges, is imparted 
for the most part by missionaries. 


Comparing the Koran and the Bible 


A former Moslem fanatic, F. Masih, now 
a missionary among peoples of his former 
creed, is giving joint readings of the Bible 
and the Koran to his hearers and permitting 
them to decide the relative value of Moham- 
medanism and Christianity. Great success 
has attended this novel procedure. It isa 
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healthy sign of the times as well as evidence 
of the Bible’s power still to grip and hold 
the mind. 


Why Missions Do Not Succeed Better 
in Mexico 


One of the great obstacles attending the 
spread of the gospel in Mexico is the belief 
that the United States intends to annex the 
country, says Rev. Ignacio M. Lopez, 
pastor of an El Paso, Tex., church in an 


article in the December Missionary Herald. 
The people believe that, with this end in 
view, societies have been organized, which, 
under the pretext of religious aims, seek 
only political results. The article states: 
“This silly pretense, which was sown with 
malicious ingenuity by the Roman church 
for many years before Protestantism was 
known in this country, has been culti- 
vated assiduously .... from generation 
to generation.” 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


Where Protestant Churches Thrive 


Figures showing that the Methodist 
church is chiefly a rural church were recently 
published in the Central Christian Advocate 
(Kansas City). While the statistics pertain 
to one denomination only, they may point 
to a prevailing condition in Protestantism. 
A digest of them is as follows: 60 per cent of 
the Jewish congregations of the country are 
in cities of 300,000 or over, while 5 per cent 
of the Methodists are in cities of that size; 
go per cent of Jewish congregations are in 
cities of more than 25,000; 60 per cent of the 
Christian Scientists are in cities of 300,000 or 
over, and only 15 per cent are outside of 
cities; more than 50 per cent of the Roman 
Catholics are in cities of 25,000; only 10 
per cent of all Methodists of whatever name 
are in cities larger than 50,000 and less than 
15 per cent of all Methodists are in cities 
even as large as 25,000. “That is to say,” 
continues the article, “that 85 per cent of 
all the Methodists there are, are in the 
country or in small towns and little cities.” 


The Penalty of Liberty without 
Morality 

That the “gunmen” recently convicted 
in New York for the slaying of Herman 
Rosenthal are members of a fraternity 
recruited chiefly from the ranks of Italians 
and Jews is the gist of “Where the Gunmen 
Come from,” by James Forbes, director of 


the National Association for the Prevention 
of Mendicancy, in the Outlook for November 
30. 
Mr. Forbes claims that members of these 
two races, freed from strict parental and, in 
some cases, patriarchal restraint at home, 
are cast adrift in the stimulating atmosphere 
of western cities where they come into con- 
tact with commercialized vice, the life of the 
street, hangers-on of poolrooms and similar 
places, and finally become addicted to drugs. 
Generally speaking, underworld people are 
one-sided or defective morally or physically, 
or both. ‘In another generation,” prophe- 
sies the author, “‘it is likely that men of this 
class who get into the clutches of the law 
will face tests by alienists rather than 
widely advertised criminal trials.” These 
tests “will show,” he continues, “in all 
instances, probably, that arrested mental 
development is symptomatic of the under- 
world.” 


Foreign Missions in Chicago 


One of the more interesting phases of 
aggressive church work in our great cities is 
the work among the Chinese and Japanese. 
In Chicago, for instance, there is main- 
tained a Japanese institute. This institute 
is conducted in accordance with the general 
method of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and is already having a decided 
influence over the Japanese of the city. In 
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the dormitories there are thirty-two resi- 
dents, and the religious services are well 
attended considering the number of Japanese 
in the city. A number of conversions have 
been reported. The institute is able to 
interest a number of the prominent Japanese 
in its work. 

A significant development is also to 
be seen in the work among the Chinese. 
There is growing up in Chicago a new 
Chinese quarter to which the inhabitants of 
the older quarter are migrating. It seemed 
to the Co-operative Council of City Missions 
that there should be some rational provision 
made for co-operative religious work in the 
new quarter. Accordingly, during the past 
few months, the matter has been agitated 
and it now looks as if all the various missions 
which have been working among the 
Chinese might unite in the establishment of 
the First Chinese Evangelical Church. It 
is possible also that the Young Men’s 
Christian Association may co-operate with 
the church when it is established and fur- 
nish institutional features. 


Church Federation in New York 


In the New York City Federation of 
Churches 41 denominations are represented, 
not to mention numerous rabbis who are 
termed associate members of the council. 
This great union of churches, working hand 
in hand for the betterment of mankind 
socially, morally, and religiously, is realizing 
its opportunities in the great American 
metropolis and facing problems in a sane, 
business-like fashion. 

Roman Catholic Censorship of Plays 


A much-needed social reform in regard to 
plays has been carefully worked out by the 
Catholic clergy, according to the Literary 
Digest. Plays verging upon the immoral and 
sacrilegious have from time to time fallen 
under the ban of Catholic church authorities. 
Now, as we read in several of that church’s 
weekly papers, there is to be built up a 
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nation-wide Catholic theatrical uplift move- 
ment. Cardinal Farley has given the plan 
his personal indorsement, and will soon 
announce the personnel of the national and 
local committees, while Miss Eliza O’B. 
Lummis, the founder of the movement, has 
already sent an outline of the organization 
scheme to every bishop in the United States 
and Canada. “Active co-operation upon 
the part of cardinals, archbishops, and 
bishops with the laity of their respective 
diocese is asked in this concerted effort to 
bring all classes, irrespective of creed, into 
a national union for the eradication of 
immoral drama from the American stage.” 
Bad plays are to be censured, good ones are 
to be supported. 


Bibles on the Fleet 

The last Sunday on which the battle- 
ships of the Atlantic fleet were in the 
harbor of New York, a company of 115 
young people distributed 24,600 portions of 
the gospels to as many men on thirty-two 
ships. Among other sailors in the harbor, 
15,000 volumes were distributed. Over 
85,000 volumes were distributed among 
immigrants landing at Ellis Island, who 
carried the books into every state of the 
Union. 
A New Victory for Christian Politics 


A significant victory for temperance 
came in West Virginia as a result of the 
recent election. The fight was waged 
chiefly by the churches and the clergy. 
The 80,000 majority simply indicates what 
the church people can do and the power 
that is theirs when they act as a unit. 


Preparing for a Better Race 


As a result of the great emphasis now 
being laid on eugenics, New York comes 
forward with an educational propaganda 
along this line. “The Society for the 
Instruction of Eugenics,” with headquarters 
in New York, is announced. Its purpose is 
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“for the benefit of everyone who desires to 
give to all children moral self-protection by 
a simple and true knowledge of the science 
of life, which means, eventually, a higher 
order of morality, spirituality, intellect, and 
physical perfection for future generations.” 


New Advances in Church Union 


The United Brethren and Methodist 
Protestant bodies have recently held 
through delegated committees a meeting 
to endeavor to effect an organic union. 
This union will mean a body of 500,000 
communicants, with an income of about 
$15,000,000. The educational institutions 
of both denominations will be united. 
In towns where the population does 
not warrant a continuation of both 
churches a union will be effected. In the 


case of churches able to take care of them-’ 


selves without union the old names will be 
retained but the administration will be from 
one source. 


The Presbyterian Bureau of Social 
Service 


A booklet recently issued under the 
supervision of Charles Stelzle presents an 
interesting and suggestive outline of the 
social-service work now being done by the 
Presbyterian church in the United States. 
It will be recalled that in 1903 the Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions established 
a “Workingmen’s Department,” which later 
became known as the “Department of 
Church and Labor.” The success of this 
experiment led the General Assembly in 
1911 to instruct the board to organize a 
“Bureau of Social Service,” which should 
include the Department of Church and 
Labor, and whose function it should be 
“to study social conditions as they are 
related to the progress of the Kingdom of 
God and to suggest to the church practical 
ways of realizing the social ideals of the 
gospe 

The various lines of work undertaken 
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by this new church agency are described 
in a series of paragraphs under the following 
heads: Church Efficiency; Survey Work; 
Church Publicity; Social Service Cam- 
paigns; City Problems; Church and Labor; 
Labor Temperance Movement; Working- 
men’s Mass Meetings; Shop Campaigns; 
Staff Service; Municipal Problems; Li- 
brary and Research Work. We reproduce 
from the section under the head of City 
Problems: 

“During the past ten years the popula- 
tion of the United States increased 21 per 
cent. The cities having a population of 
25,000 and over increased 55 per cent during 
the same period. The tendency of the 
population is toward the city. The church 
as a whole also increased 21 per cent from 
1900 to 1910, but it is rapidly losing strength 
in the cities. If the city is to dominate the 
nation—and it will—and if the church 
continues to lose in the city, it does not 
require a prophet to foretell the inevitable 
result. It is a simple proposition in mathe- 
matics. The church is said to preach ‘a 
universal gospel,’ but when the foreigner 
moves in the church usually moves out, 
thereby confessing that its gospel is effect- 
ive for the foreigner only when it is ex- 
ported. We are declaring that our gospel 
is the best and only solvent for the social 
problem, but when the masses crowd into 
the tenements, facing the most perplexing 
questions that ever troubled any people, 
the tendency on the part of the church is 
to move into ‘uptown’ districts or into the 
suburbs. What a challenge is the city— 
can the church meet the situation? Either 
it will do so, or the church will soon have 
finished its work, for other forces are chal- 
lenging the church for supremacy in the 
hearts of the people. 

“The city has been the special subject 
of study with the Bureau since its organiza- 
tion. Not only have the problems of the 
city been investigated in many surveys and 
in special studies, but the Bureau has been 
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principally concerned with methods whereby 
these problems may be got at. Probably 
the most notable achievement of the Bureau 
in the city is the Labor Temple, in lower 
New York—one of the most difficult city 
fields in America. The two years’ experi- 
ment just completed has demonstrated 
that for such a field the kind of an organiza- 
tion which we set up is most successful.” 

The Bureau includes among its activities 
a Correspondence Course in Applied Chris- 
tianity. Literature describing this course 
may be obtained by writing to the Bureau at 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


One Reason Why Methodist Semi- 
naries Are Crowded 


During the year just passed the Metho- 
dist Episcopal denomination has raised 
$140,000 for the education of young men 
who are studying for the gospel ministry. 
As a result of this amount, loans can be 
made to 2,100 worthy men, divided as 
follows: New England 197; Middle States 
507; Western States 1,060; Southern 
States 283, and foreign countries 61. 

As a proof of the wide-awake and 
efficient clergy and laymen of the Methodist 
church, about 65,000 new members have 
been added to the church in the United 


States. This gives a grand total of 3,607,- 
898. The increase for 1912 was nearly 
double that of 1911. 


Educating Laymen 


Bishop Greer of New York has, together 
with the clergy of his diocese and a number 
of laymen, organized a new church extension 
society. The idea of the society is to edu- 
cate the layman in such a manner that he 
will realize parish responsibilities. Briefly, 
the aim is to make each church, especially 
in the Bronx (New York City), a social and 
community center. It seems as if in the 
majority of great American cities almost the 
only churches able to stand in the midst of 
so-called “downtown district” with its great 
foreign population have been either Catholic 
or Episcopal. It is Bishop Greer’s idea to 
make the church firmer, the work more 
effective, and the layman more alive to the 
need. 


Liberalizing Cambridge Degrees 


An effort is on foot to make the degrees 
B.D. and D.D. from Cambridge University, 
England, open to all creeds. A recent 
petition with this purpose in view was pre- 
sented to the university authorities by five 
professors of the theological faculty. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Utilizing the Local Library for 
Religious Education 

An investigation of the sections devoted 
to religious books, if such there were, in 
important libraries in different sections of 
the country, east and west, has betrayed an 
astonishing number of collections of shabby 
books, worn out externally and equally out 
of date in contents. In many cases the 
whole collection was the gift of the family of 
some minister who has long since passed 
away. Occasionally the shelves devoted to 
education have contained a few of the 
modern books on religious education. Of 


the many volumes of stories, poetry, and all 
those numerous books from modern writers 
dealing with biblical literature and the social 
aspects of biblical history, there is not a 
trace. Supposing that the present agitation 
on the question of religious and moral 
education in the public schools or apart 
from them should suddenly assume a 
militant aspect, the public library, upon 
which the public-school teacher depends so 
largely for material, would offer no adequate 
means of preparation for the presentation 
of religious teaching. 

Librarians who have been questioned 
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concerning the defects of their libraries in 
this respect have one and all lamented the 
difficulty, and have frequently made the 
statement that they would be glad to add 
religious books to the shelves, but did not 
know what to add. They further claim 
that there is no authority on the best books 
in this field. If they ask the ministers, they 
will be influenced by their religious denomi- 
nation, and there are many Hebrews and 
Catholics in any community. This answer 
rests upon the outworn theory that the 
differences between religious denominations, 
whether they be Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jewish, are greater than the elements 
which they have incommon. Great bodies, 
such as the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, are teaching us daily 
to emphasize the universal elements of 
religion. While this tendency has but 
recently become expressed as a definite 
principle, it has been affecting the pro- 
duction of literature for many years, and 
those who are familiar with this field no 
longer expect to find a history of the 
Hebrews impregnated with some dis- 
tinctively denominational tenet, or a life of 
Paul which cannot be used with equal 
efficiency in churches of all denominations. 

A large literature has come into existence, 
which should be well represented in every 
library of importance; a literature including 
books both scholarly and popular, books 
which no longer forbid by their ugly bind- 
ings and small type but are models of 
typography, binding, and frequently of 
illustration as well. Moreover, there are 
sources from which the librarian may secure 
standard lists upon the impartiality and 
accuracy of which he may rely. In the 
Biblical World, in addition to its book 
reviews, specially selected lists of books 
particularly interesting to ministers and 
teachers are published in connection with 
the reading courses current each year. 
These lists are selected by the best authori- 
ities, and the lists comprehensively present 
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the subjects which they treat. A list on 
so important a historical subject as the 
expansion of Christianity in the twentieth 
century appears in this very number. The 
American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
under whose auspices these courses are pub- 
lished in the Biblical World, is another 
efficient source of information on religious 
books, open toary librarian. The Religious 
Education Association, with headquarters in 
Chicago, is also ready to furnish lists. For 
the children of the community, there have 
been published within the last five years 
numerous delightful books of biblical 
stories. 

It would appear that, for the present at 
least, the public library may render the 
largest service of any organization in the 
community outside of the church in the 
religious education of its constituency, and 
at the same time need have no apprehension 
concerning the inculcation of narrow bigotry 
or the propagation of truths which are not 
unusual in their application. The minister 
and the Sunday-school teacher are, as a 
matter of fact, among the most influential of 
the residents of a given community. Why 
should not the public library assist such 
persons in the performance of their work by 
giving them adequate material for study ? 
More than this, the public library is sup- 
posed to furnish to all persons in the com- 
munity a well-rounded and approximately 
complete presentation of modern conditions 
in science, history, art, and literature, and 
why not religion ? 

This item is not meant to be an arraign- 
ment of librarians, but an assurance of the 
existence of adequate literature, and a sug- 
gestion of sources where information con- 
cerning it can be obtained. 


The Educational Value of Reli- 
gious Art 
Much is being said at present in the 
public press about the Sunday attendance at 
art galleries. In New York and Chicago, it is 
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stated that the Sunday attendance amounts 
to one-third, and in some smaller cities to 
two-thirds, of the total attendance. Most 
of these institutions are open only on Sunday 
afternoon, Sunday morning being tacitly 
recognized as the time for church attend- 
ance. There are those who go so far as to 
believe that that which is beautiful in 
conception, color, or form is calculated to 
make men and women better. We are not 
ready to dispute that fact at this time, but 
we do believe that much could be done to 
make more effective in the inspiration of 
definite religious thought and ideal this 
Sunday afternoon ministry of art to the 
public. 

Many of us recall the peculiar atmos- 
phere which pervaded the galleries where 
the Tissot pictures were exhibited in this 
country, many years ago. The marked 
reverence of the crowd, the deep reveries of 
individuals before certain pictures, the sub- 
dued conversation, all showed how strong 
was the religious emotion evoked by the 
pictures. Modern art does not, it is true, 
lay emphasis upon biblical history, or the 
famous characters of the Old and New 
Testaments. Pictures of the Virgin with 
the Child are becoming less and less frequent 
expressions of the feeling of artists of today. 
On the other hand, modern life is presenting 
to art magnificent examples of human life 
molded on the principles of the heroes of 
our faith, both biblical and post-biblical. 
The revived interest in biblical literature, 
which is a feature of present religious 
awakening, will express itself sooner or later 
in art, and we shall again have in large 
numbers, and with more adequate spiritual 
interpretation, pictures growing out of the 
great religious history and literature of 
the past. 

In the meantime, pastors and Sunday- 
school teachers would do well to make a 
study, not only of the picture galleries in 
the great cities, but of the numerous prints 
which may represent these to those who are 


remote from them. Within the last decade 
the use of the penny print, and of the larger 
yet extremely inexpensive reproductions of 
great masterpieces has entered into all 
education. Art has yet to make its 
strongest appeal in religious education. 
The material is adequate and easily secured. 
It is our own fault if we do not make use 
of it. 


The Organization of Denominations 
for Educational Work 


Those who have watched carefully the 
reports of the annual meetings of great 
denominations have noted that the matter of 
religious education is assuming, with great 
rapidity, a systematic form. We find now 
in several of the denominations a general 
officer who bears the title of “educational 
secretary.”” Other denominations have not 
yet adopted this title, but have really 
established the office, and designate it by 
some old title in order that they shall not 
seem to have created a new office. 

The Protestant Episcopal church is per- 
haps the most recent church to establish an 
educational secretary. Mr. Robert H. 
Gardner, of Maine, who has already served 
the church most efficiently in connection 
with his relation as secretary of the St. 
Andrew’s Brotherhood, has just entered 
upon his work as educational secretary of 
the church. This denomination has been 
one of those leading in its enthusiasm for 
better methods and more attractive material 
in religious education. It was the first to 
put out a series of graded lessons for its own 
people, and the number of Episcopalian 
churches using other graded lesson series is 
large. 
A group of small pamphlets entitled, A 
Message to the Home, from the Episcopalian 
press, represents another phase of educa- 
tional activity which strikes at the root of 
things. The subjects treated in brief but 
effective form are: “Responsibility for 
Your Children’s Character”; “Your Per- 
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sonal Relationship to Your Children”; 
“The Personal Study of Your Children”; 
“The Negative and Positive Influences of 
the Home”; “The Dangers of the Ado- 
lescent Period.” These pamphlets are sold 
by the thousand to rectors for distribution 
to the homes represented in their parishes. 
They suggest a kind of pastoral care which is 
greatly needed in churches of all denomi- 
nations. 

In this connection we may mention the 
work of the Congregationalists in the 
appointment of secretaries under their 
Missionary and Extension Department of 
the Sunday School and Publishing Society 
with special reference to their educational 
ability. Some comparatively recent ap- 
pointments are the Rev. Milton S. Little- 
field, well known as an exponent of 
handwork in the Sunday school, as superin- 
tendent of the New York district; Rev. 
Arthur W. Bailey for northern New 
England; Rev. Charles L. Fisk for Ohio; 
Rev. R. W. Gammon for the Chicago 
district; and Rev. Miles B. Fisher for the 
Pacific Coast. Rev. J. P. O’Brien, who has 
long been representing his denomination, is 
now placed over the entire Southwest. 
Others have been appointed for oversight in 
more limited fields such as Utah, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, North Dakota, and Washington. 
These educational representatives are urged 
to assist in the organization and conducting 
of institutes where child-study, the prin- 
ciples of education, the use of the Bible in 
teaching, Sunday-school organization, and 
like topics are adequately presented. These 
institutes vary in length from one day to six 
weeks or more. An important feature of the 
work of the secretaries is to get into touch 
with colleges and universities within their 
territory, and to stimulate, so far as possible, 
the offering of systematic courses in these 
institutions which will prepare the students 
in attendance upon them for future work as 
Sunday-school teachers. 

Another denomination has recently fallen 
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into line by the appointment of Professor 
Edwin D. Starbuck, well known as the 
author of important works on the psychol- 
ogy of religion, to revise its publications 
from the educational point of view. One 
of the interesting church documents of 
1912 was the report of the Commission of 
Religious Education of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, a commission of which 
Professor Ira M. Price of the University of 
Chicago was chairman. The report covers 
twenty-four pages, and embraces sections on 
courses for Bible-study, for study of mis- 
sions, social service, the home church, 
teacher training in seminaries and colleges 
as well as in Sunday schools. It is the most 
comprehensive document of its kind which 
has yet been issued by any denomination. 


The History of Religion in German 
Universities 


A remarkable advance is making in 
Germany in the department of the history 
of religion. It is a peculiar fact that Ger- 
many had neglected this branch of study, 
and it was not until two years ago that there 
was a chair of the history of religion in any 
German institution. Mr. Louis H. Jordan 
writes of this situation in the Expository 
Times for December. When Professor Otto 
Pfleiderer died, it was decided to make his 
chair distinctly a chair of the history of 
religion. But there was no German scholar 
who was regarded as suitable to appoint to 
the position. After a careful search Dr. 
Lehmann of Copenhagen was invited to the 
position. He accepted and entered upon 
his duties, the first professor distinctly 
appointed to this department of study in 
Germany. 

Now the government of Saxony has 
decided to found a chair of the history of 
religion in the University of Leipzig. Last 
October the chair was formally inaugurated. 
The experience of the University of Berlin 
was repeated at the University of Leipzig, 
for neither was this institution able to find a 
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German scholar to occupy the new chair. 
Once more Germany had to summon a 
teacher from another country. Professor 
Nathan Séderblom, of Upsala, accepted the 
chair, but with the understanding that he 
would be permitted after a very limited 
number of years to return to his position at 
the University of Upsala from which he has 
leave of absence for this particular service. 
It is expected that at Berlin and at Leipzig 
German scholars will now be fully equipped 
for professorships in the history of religion. 
It is to be noted that the study of the history: 
of religion in German universities is being 
placed in charge of the theological faculties. 
This is a wise procedure, although in other 
countries, as Italy, the arrangement is 
different. In Germany, however, the his- 
torical method of inquiry has come to be 
more generally respected, and today is 
forcefully applied even in the departments of 
theology. Further, the new German pro- 
fessorships mean for the study of the history 
of religion a speedy and permanent advance. 
No greater boon could possibly have been 
conferred upon the promoters of this impor- 
tant branch of inquiry in every quarter of 
Christendom. 


New Endowments for Religious 
Teaching 

A gift of $100,000 has been made to the 
Yale Divinity School for the endowment of 
a chair of missions on the condition that 
$200,000 is secured in the near future for 
the school. This movement is part of the 
plan to secure $1,000,000 for the develop- 
ment of the Divinity School into a univer- 
sity of religion. 

The New York Bible Teachers Training 
School recently received $100,000 on a 
$500,000 campaign for endowment. 


Introducing the Bible into the Public 
Schools of Egypt 

The government of Egypt, through the 

Minister of Education, recently ordered 460 

Bibles, 400 New Testaments, 20 reference 


Bibles, and 20 copies of the Concordance for 
their schools. This is the first time the 
Bible has been introduced into the govern- 
ment schools of Egypt. 


The Next Convention of the Religious 
Education Association 

To a certain constituency of earnest 
leaders of religious education in local 
churches, as well as in the larger fields of 
college, seminary, Christian Association, 
and social service, the annual convention 
of the Religious Education Association is 
a source of inspiration, and an eagerly 
sought occasion for fellowship and the 
exchange of ideas and ideals. 

The convention of 1913 will be held in 
Cleveland, March 10-13. The association 
numbers some three thousand members, 
and no list of any organization in the 
country presents such an array of actual 
contributors to aggressive movements in 
the modern church. 

It may be remembered that last year 
at St. Louis there were some hostile ele- 
ments fostered by a portion of the local 
press, and by a few churches. The city 
of Cleveland has, however, taken hold of 
preparations for the convention with great 
enthusiasm. Local committees, headed by 
leading men in education, the pulpit, and 
business circles, are actively at work 
spreading enthusiasm and making plans 
which will probably result in a larger local 
attendance than at any convention in the 
previous history of the association. 

From the headquarters of the associa- 
tion in Chicago, equally vigorous work is 
bringing a response which indicates that 
the attendance from outside the city of 
Cleveland will also be large. President 
Harry Pratt Judson of the University of 
Chicago, who is the president of the asso- 
ciation, reports that nearly all the speakers 
invited for evening programs have accepted. 
A convention bulletin announcing speakers 
can be secured by addressing the head- 
quarters, 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


FORCING THE ISSUE BETWEEN GOD AND MAMMON* 


SHAILER MATHEWS 


Professor Rauschenbusch’s Christianity 
and the Social Crisis was a trenchant and 
awakening criticism of present social con- 
ditions. His new volume which re-works 
two series of lectures, delivered at Pacific 
Theological Seminary and Ohio Wesleyan, 
follows to a considerable degree the line 
opened up by the previous work and 
resembles that work in the vividness of its 
portrayal of the wrongs perpetuated by and 
inherent in capitalism, but deals more fully 
with constructive ideals. The larger part 
of the book, however, is devoted to an 
indictment of capitalism as a basis of society. 
Any reader of Christianity and the Social 
Crisis does not need to be told that this 
presentation is brilliant and searching. 
Professor Rauschenbusch is so on fire with a 
sense of the injustice wrought by capitalism 
that he does not undertake an impartial dis- 
cussion, and sometimes says things rhetori- 
cally that he would not say scientifically, 
e.g., as to the origin of corporations and 
women’s dress. At the same time in the 
broad line of treatment he seeks to be 
balanced and does not omit an appreciation 
of certain good points in the capitalistic 
system. “It is,” he says, “the most 
efficient system for the creation of material 
wealth which the world has ever seen.” “It 
has put humanity under the law of work as 
never before.” “It has taught society the 
laws and habits of society on a large scale.” 
And as for its moral power, it develops in its 
leaders those same moral qualities which 
we admire in the great captains and kings of 
history, as well as venturesomeness, con- 
centration, bravery. 


Professor Rauschenbusch, however, very 
strenuously denies that capitalism is the 
source of the advance of civilization. The 
better side of social history he properly 
credits to more spiritual forces. Capitalism 
itself, he holds, is evil. And no one can 
tread his exposition of the workings of the 
capitalistic system without being startled 
and depressed. This sense of depression 
affects Professor Rauschenbusch himself 
and repeatedly pulls him back to a frank 
facing of realities in the very midst of his 
hopes. If he had less trust in God he would 
be dispirited; and yet if he had not a clear 
eye for the actual evils of the social order 
he would have been an indiscriminating 
optimist. 

At one or two main points his views do 
not compel full assent. I speak of these 
first. 
The inclusive religious concept of the 
book is the kingdom of God. Professor 
Rauschenbusch is not affected by recent 
discussions as to the apocalyptic force of the 
term and he seems to waver between the 
conception of the kingdom of God as a social 
order and as the Reign of God. It is to be 
regretted that he should derive his view of _ 
the social significance of Christianity so com- 
pletely from an interpretation of aterm. His 
case is stronger than his exegesis warrants. 
A more effective basis than “the kingdom of 
God” is the idea of the quality of life which 
humanity is to gain when once men and 
women become disciples of Jesus, that is, 
possess what Jesus called “eternal life” or 
“‘Age-life.” I believe it is thoroughly pos- 
sible to build up an exposition of the social 


1Christianizing the Social Order. By Walter Rauschenbusch. Pp. xiiit+493. New York: 


Macmillan, 1912. $1.50. 
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significance of the teaching of Jesus upon 
this new attitude of soul which shall be 
exegetically sounder and religiously more 
effective than that derived from the con- 
ception of the kingdom of God as a social 
order. Democracy and “kingdom” or even 
“reign” do not happily agree. 

I think, too, that Professor Rauschen- 
busch is inclined to minimize the worth of 
the individual and that he, like certain of our 
theological writers, rather fails to value 
properly the tremendous religious and social 
possibilities that lie in New Testament 
eschatology. As long as it seems to be only 
bizarre pictures, it will, of course, have no 
profit; but the time cannot be long coming 
when we shall come to see that eschatology 
was simply a carrying concept of the Jewish 
thought for two great religious fundamentals 
(1) the presence of God in history, and (2) 
the differences in outcome, both social and 
individual, between unrighteousness and 
righteousness. 

But these differences of view apply to 
method rather than to content of his 
thought. Whichever view of the term 
“kingdom of God” may finally prevail, 
there can be no question as to where the 
sympathies of Jesus would lie in our present 
struggle between an economic autocracy 
and an ethical fraternity. 

Although in some places it seems a trifle 
overdeveloped, even this quality may have 
its pedagogical value in driving home Pro- 
fessor Rauschenbusch’s exposé of the evil 
effect of capitalism in all aspects of social 
life—family, beauty, amusements, industry, 
religion. For the central issue raised by the 
volume is the contrast between Christianity 
and capitalism, or Business. This contrast 
Professor Rauschenbusch states sharply on 
p. 321: “Religion declares the supreme 
value of life and personality, even the 
humblest; Business negatives that declara- 
tion of faith by setting up Profit as the 
supreme and engrossing object of thought 


and effort, and by sacrificing life to Profit 
where necessary. 

“Christianity teaches the unity and 
solidarity of men; capitalism reduces that 
teaching to a harmless expression of senti- 
ment by splitting society into two antago- 
nistic sections, unlike in their work, their 
income, their pleasures, and their point 
of view.” 

This estimate of capitalism appears in 
some form or other on almost every page, 
perhaps as effectively as any in these 
striking sentences: “Business life is the 
unregenerate section of our social order. If 
by some magic it could be plucked out of our 
total social life in all its raw selfishness, and 
isolated on an island, unmitigated by any 
other factors of our life, that island would 
immediately become the object of a great 
foreign mission crusade for all Christen- 
dom.” 

On the whole the book is stronger in 
criticism than in construction. This, how- 
ever, is not to be wondered at and Professor 
Rauschenbusch’s keen sense of the humor 
of situations plays around this aspect of his 
task. But he never trifles. His remedy is 
Christian socialism, but since socialism, as 
distinct from reform, grows daily less inter- 
ested in constructive platforms, he must, in 
the nature of the case criticize his own 
remedy. The socialism which he favors is 
not orthodox Marxism, or the materialistic 
scheme of the European. It is rather 
Fabianism definitely subjected to ethical 
opportunism. But it, too, must be Chris- 
tianized if capitalism is not to be replaced 
by merely another economic scheme. And 
to Professor Rauschenbusch as to everyone 
who believes in the power of the gospel, 
socialistic materialism in spirit would be as 
far from the kindgom of God as capitalistic 
materialism. 

It is at this point that Professor 
Rauschenbusch faces his most critical task. 
What is the Christianizing of the social 
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order? He answers thus: “Christianizing 
the social order means bringing it into 
harmony with the ethical convictions which 
we identify with Christ. A fairly definite 
body of moral convictions has taken shape 
in modern humanity. They express our 
collective conscience, our working religion. 
The present social order denies and flouts 
many of these principles of our ethical life 
and compels us in practice to outrage our 
better self. We demand therefore that the 
moral sense of humanity shall be put in 
control and shall be allowed to reshape the 
institutions of social life.” 

Could the question be better answered ? 

But does this answer necessarily mean 
socialism? Might not the antithesis to 
capitalism with its hideous and admitted 
evils described in the burning sentences of 
Professor Rauschenbusch be some other 
form of economic organization in which the 
admitted advantages of capitalistic organi- 
zation are maintained and the worst of its 
errors obviated? Professor Rauschenbusch 
is altogether too keen an observer of human 
nature not to disavow belief in Utopias or 
human perfection, and one cannot help 
feeling that he himself dislikes such an an- 
tithesis. Assuming the social order were 
Christianized up to the point of human 
capacity and that the evil which, because of 
individual weakness and temptation, Pro- 
fessor Rauschenbusch thinks would still 
exist, is it by any means certain that the 
socialistic order would not carry within it 
evils which in their time would be open to 
as bitter denunciation as are now those of 
capitalism? In other words, is Socialism 
the only and inevitable economic recourse 
for those of us who would Christianize the 
changing order ? 

In raising this question I do not mean to 
imply that Professor Rauschenbusch ad- 
vances his socialism beyond his hope of the 
Reign of God, or that he prefers revolution 
to a cumulative control of capitalistic 
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activities, nor would I weaken his arraign- 
ment of un-Christian capitalism. I would 
simply clear the discussion in the interest 
of the fundamental issue which it is the 
particular virtue of this notable volume to 
force home on the church. If it were beyond 
a peradventure demonstrated that the only 
way in which the social order can be Chris- 
tianized is by socialism, I believe the rank _ 
and file of Christians would become social- 
ists. Professor Rauschenbusch has reached 
this decision. Personally, I have never 
been able to. But I do not see that the 
most pertinent of his own conclusions rise 
and fall with an attitude toward socialism 
as a constructive philosophy. He sees 
plainly what is the important thing to see 
just now, namely, that the Christianizing 
of the social order is a more or less empirical 
even opportunist reconstitution of capital- 
ism under the inspiration of Christian ideals 
and scientific knowledge. That such a 
reconstitution is already in process, rectify- 
ing many of the evils of capitalism seems to 
me undeniable. That it will develop a 
democracy which will be completely the 
kingdom of God, I doubt. But, whatever 
our social creed, we can be at one with 
Professor Rauschenbusch in his insistence 
that the social gospel must do more than 
ameliorate; that it must regenerate the 
controlling forces of economic life. Capital- 
ism will be stripped of its most potent 
evils if in no other way than by govern- 
ment control of corporations and government 
ownership of industries which are or tend 
to be monopolies. 

I am not sure but this Christianizing of 
capitalism would ultimately result in some- 
thing very like the modified socialism of 
Professor Rauschenbusch, so far removed 
from that of the socialist of the street 
corner. But it is not dependent upon a 
theory as to the basal principle on which 
the new order shall be grounded. 

The fundamental conception of the 
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volume, however, does not depend on any 
socialistic theory. It is profoundly reli- 
gious. We cannot serve God and Mammon; 
we must as Christians serve God! To that 
end the church, first of all, must Christianize 
itself by going out of its spiritual retirement, 
by realizing its immediate mission as the 
representative of Jesus, by emancipating 
itself from any possibility of control by 
capitalism and by holding itself steadily to 
its supreme mission of bringing individuals 
into fellowship with God and the establish- 
ment of the reign of God upon the earth. A 
new epoch would open in our church life if 
every intelligent Christian were to share in 
Professor Rauschenbusch’s enthusiasm over 
the transformation through which the 
church is just now passing. It is already 
becoming convinced that it cannot proceed 
gingerly along the line of spiritual consola- 
tion; but that it must face the moral issues 


of capitalism bravely, even, if necessary, 
with the spirit of the martyr. 

And here we meet what to my mind is 
the really prophetic message of this volume: 
Whoever endeavors to bring into individual 
and social life the spirit and ideal of Jesus is 
working with God. For the social gospel 
is something more than an indictment of 
social injustice. It is more, too, than a call 
to duty on the part of Christians. The 
heart of the gospel is not that we must be 
sacrificing and helpful, but rather that God 
is in his world as a God of love, beating 
down the things that are unlovely, and that 
wherever love seeks expression in the 
abolition of abuse or the extension of 
fraternity, or the breaking of the crushing 
tyranny of business, cost what it may, there 
is God. On this profound trust in Him our 
hope of Christianizing the social order is 
ultimately based. 


BOOK NOTICES 


Liber Psalmorum iuxta Antiquissimam Lati- 
nam Versionem nunc primum ex Casi- 
nensi Cod. 557 . . . . editus. (Collectanea 
Biblica Latina cura et Studio Monachorum 
S. Benedicti, Vol. I.) By Ambrosius M. 
Amellé, Rome: F. Pustet,1912. Pp. xxxv 
+175. $1.75. 

In preparation for the critical Vulgate, 
undertaken by a papal commission under the 
presidency of Abbot Gasquet, the full text of 
a remarkable Old Latin ter is published, 
with a critical introduction and appendices, 
from a Monte Cassino manuscript of the 
twelfth century (ca. 1166). The manuscript 
contains no less than four successive psalters 
the third of which is here printed for the 
first time. It exhibits a remarkable text of 
the early African type, accommodated to the 
Hebrew text then current and to the Hexapla. 
These relationships give its text marked impor- 
tance. Amelli supposes it to be very probably 
the work of Prefinus, a conjecture interesting 
indeed, but certainly difficult of proof. The 
appendices show the relations of the text, 
to Arnobius, Cyprian, Ambrose, and others. 


There are good indices, and four excellent 
facsimile plates. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Johannine Epistles. By A. E. Brooke. 
(“The International Critical Commen- 
tary.””) New York: Scribner, 1912. Pp. 
xc+242. $2.50 net. 


Mr. Brooke in his preface speaks of delib- 
erately avoiding the question of authorship, 
but one is relieved to find that he is much better 
than his word. Indeed, it would be unfortunate 
to neglect the very important clues which the 
epistles supply on this subject. He holds the 
first epistle to be from the same hand as the 
gospel, which it as followed after some 
little interval. The smaller letters are from 
the same hand, all belong to 
opening years of the second century. Mr. 
Brooke is inclined to assign the epistles to John 
the Elder, perhaps a pupil of John the Apostle, 
and in some sense a disciple of the Lord (p. 
Ixxvii). Harnack’s reconstruction of their 
historical background is criticized, and not 
altogether successfully, by Mr. Brooke, who is 
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not convinced that the Elder was fighting a 
losing battle against the rising monarchical 
episcopate. The introduction is admirably 
complete; the sketch of the literary history of 
the letters is especially valuable. The textual 
notes are what we have a right to expect from 
one of the editors of the Cambridge Septuagint. 
The exegetical notes are sympathetic and dis- 
criminating and the whole work is able and 
scholarly. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalonians. 
By James Everett Frame. (The Inter- 
national Critical Commentary.”) New 
York: Scribner, 1912. Pp. ix+326. $2.50 
net. 


Professor Frame has produced in his Thes 
salonians a careful and detailed exposition of 
those earliest Christian documents. He has 
made use of the great body of exegetical litera- 
ture which has gathered about these letters, 
but has contrived to make it serve instead 
of encumbering his work of interpretation. 
Matters of introduction are treated with 
reasonable fulness. Mr. Frame accepts both 
letters as genuine, and dates the first in the 
spring of 50 A.D. and the secon “not more than 
five to seven weeks later” (p. 9). A somewhat 
fuller statement of how the date and place of 
composition are arrived at would have been 
helpful, in these days of rival chronologies. 
The treatment of external evidence is perh 
a little meager: On Marcion’s canon one w 
have preferred a reference to the sources, e.g., 
Tertullian, rather than to Moffatt’s Intro- 
duction. In connection with the manuscripts 
there is no mention of the new edition of 
Alexandrinus (1909). Mr. Frame holds I 
Thessalonians to be in part a reply to a letter 
from Thessalonica (p. 106), and conceives its 
leading motive to be Be ws Bro The contrast, 
not to say inconsistency, between 1:9 and 
Acts 17:4 is not freely explained. With his 
other careful word-studies, Mr. Frame might 
well have included one of ecclesia, on the 
momentous occasion when it first appears in a 
Christian sense. He is not altogether sure that 
the “‘restrainer” of II Thess. 2:6, 7 is the 
emperor or the empire. Some estimate of the 
historical worth of Acts should really have 
preceded the sketch of the founding of the 
Thessalonian church (pp. 1-7), which is mainly 
based on Acts. 

Through an oversight, the opening sentence 
(p. 1) gives the reader to understand that 
John accompanied Paul and Barnabas in 
their evangelization of central Asia Minor, 
and that Timothy as well as Silas was with 
Paul when he set off to revisit his Galatian 
churches. But Mr. Frame’s Pho in general 
is scholarly and painstaking, and his book will 
be widely welcomed. 
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The Gospels. By Rev. Leighton Pullan, 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1912. 
Pp. x+323. $1.40. 


This book is tolerably well characterized 
by the fact that it is a volume of the “Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology,” i.e., it is an 
attempt of a very conservative but open- 
minded scholarship to present the “guarant 
results of literary and historical criticism in a 

pular, highly apologetic, semi-devotional 

orm. The bulk (pp. 65-242) of the present 
volume is devoted to the synoptic discussion 
and adopts as its premises about the position of 
Sanday’s preface to the Oxford Studies in the 
Synoptic Problem. Prefacing this are two chap- 
ters, one (pp. 1-31) on the history of the Canon 
and the other ane 2-64) on the history of 
gospel criticism. A caemten of the Johannine 
problem (pp. 243-316), which is concerned 
almost entirely with the historical “framework” 
and the external evidence, closes the book. 
This last discussion is badly proportioned. For 
to the ordinary reader the important question 
is the relation of the speeches in John to the 
historic sayings of Jesus, and this is barely 
glanced at. Still weaker is the chapter on the 
history of criticism. As matter, it is 
seriously incomplete and the author’s favorable 
opinion of “the marked superiority of genuine 
English work over the work produced in other 
countries”’ (p. vii) seems to be based in part on 
the neglect of much non-translated, non-English 
work (e.g., Bernard Weiss is ignored). As 
regards form, an irritating tone of theological 
acerbity makes the section most unpleasant 
reading—and there is entirely too much of the 
same tone elsewhere throughout the volume. 
None the less, the author’s standpoint is far from 
obscurantism. He is willing to admit not only 
errorson the part of the evangelists but deliberate 
modifications by them of the historic material 
as well. And in the circles for which the book 
— it will certainly prove 


The Minister and the Boy. A Handbook for 
Churchmen Engaged in Boys’ Work. By 
Allan Hoben, Ph.D. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. viii+171. 
$1.00 net. 


The author makes the following seeteaiaie 
statement: “The aim of this book is to call the 
attention of ministers to the important place 
which boys’ work may have in furthering the 
kingdom of God. To this end an endeavor is 
made to quicken the minister’s appreciation of 
boys, to stimulate his study of them, and to 
suggest a few practical ways in which church 
work with boys may be conduct 

The book is not based on. theory, but is the 
result of practical rience. Most of the 
material has been published in the Biblical 
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World, and it is now issued under the following 
chapter titles: “‘The Call of Boyhood”; “An 
Approach to Boyhood”; “The Boy in Mr 
and Country”; “The Modern City and the 
Normal Boy”; “The Ethical Value of Organized 
Play”; “The Boy’s Choice of a Vocation’; 
“Training for Citizenship”; “The Boy’s 
Religious Life”; “The Church Boys’ Club.” 


A History of the Literature of Ancient Israel, 
from the Earliest Times to 135 B.C. By 
Henry Thatcher Fowler, Ph.D. New York: 
Macmillan. Pp. xiv+392. $2.25 net. 


A number of useful treatises on the literature 
of Israel from the modern historical standpoint 
have appeared in recent years, notably those of 
Kautzsch and Cornill in Germany, and of 
Driver in England. These works, by their form 
and manner of treatment, have been directly 
serviceable chiefly to professional students. 
The present book is written with as much care 
and accuracy as its predecessors in this field; 
but it has the merit of being cast in such a form 
that the intelligent layman can make full use 
of it. Professor Fowler’s work is to be com- 
mended not only to the divinity student but 
to the inquirer who does not 
clearly understand the new movement in 
biblical scholarship. 

The treatment opens with a chapter entitled 
“Tsrael in the Ancient Semitic World.” Moving 
out from this introduction, the various docu- 
ments of the Old Testament are considered in 
the order of their age, as determined by modern 
historical study. Beginning with the early 
heroic poems, which include such pieces as the 
“Deborah Song” and the lament of David over 
Saul and Jonathan, the author passes on to the 
rise of prose, the great J and E histories, the 
prophetic writings, the Deuteronomic litera- 
ture, the songs and oracles of the restoration 
from exile, the priestly writings, the Wisdom 
literature, the Psalms, the early Maccabean 
writings, etc. In each case the literature is 
viewed as an expression of the life and history 
of the times with which it stands connected. 
The writer is clear and authoritative, and withal 
constructive and reverent, having the essential 
interests of religion constantly in view. 


The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
Davidians-Fichte. New York: Scribner. 
Vol. V. Pp. xvi+908. 


The appearance of a new volume of the 
Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 
is always a matter of congratulation. As this 
great work proceeds on its way the impression is 
increasingly deepened that in the series we have 
an extraordinary addition to our literature. 

The present volume covers such interesting 


topics as dreams and sleep, dress, education, 


the family, evolution, expiation and atonement, 
as well as such highly important topics, — 
of less popular interest, as eschatology, festivals, 
feasts, and ethics. Many of these articles are 
really small volumes. One cannot help being 
impressed with the tremendous advance which 
theological thinking has made in .the general 
historical feeling which runs through the 
treatment of all subjects, even such as ethics. 
Every page is rich with material for the student 
of religion. While it would be, of course, 
impossible to say that the volume is without 
errors of statement, one must be sharp-eyed 
to find absolute errors. Differences of opinion 
there may fairly be over many of the points; 
for example, the article on eschatology seems to 
be a presentation of facts rather than a historical 
evaluation of the facts; but it may be that that 
is not the purpose of an encyclopedia. At 
any rate, we wish to extend congratulations 
to the theological public that it has in Dr. 
Hastings such a marvel of educational creation. 


The Holy Bible, an Improved Edition. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Education 
Society. $1.00. 


This is the much-discussed Baptist Bible. 
The fact that it is issued by a denominational 
house will undoubtedly prevent its general 
circulation, but it will be a pity, for it embodies 
sound independent scholarship and in type and 
make-up is very satisfactory. It is true that 
the word “baptize” is always followed by 
“immersed,” in thesis, a bit of scholastic 
purism which, of course, supports the Baptist 
position. Further than this there is nothing 
to argue that it might not have been issued 
by any group of competent scholars. How 
painstaking and thoroughgoing the volume is 
may be seen from the fact that the present trans- 
lation is the fruitage of studies that began in the 
publication of a revision of a portion of the New 
Testament in 1862, long before the Revised 
Version appeared. The volume is the outgrowth 
of a long history, and while there may be a 
fair question whether there is need of a new 
edition, it deserves respect rather than the 
sensational treatment which has been heaped 
upon it. It is a credit to any denomination to 
produce such a monument of really noble 
scholarship. 


The Life of Dr. J. R. Miller. By John T. 
Faris. New York: Hodder & Stoughton. 
Pp. x+246. $1.00 net. 

Although Dr. Miller was a successful pastor 
and editor, he will be remembered chiefly as a 
devotional author, whose pen has brought com- 
fort to millions of readers, and whose writings 
have made God nearer and more real to a 
countless host. The career of such a man will 
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always have interest and value. The present 
Life will be serviceable to a large circle of 
readers. Dr. Miller was one of the outstanding 
spiritual figures in the generation which is now 
passing away; and he had a positive mission to 
the church universal. In a period when modern 
science was putting forth arrogant claims, when 
criticism ap) to many to be dissolving 
away the set of the Bible, and when the older 
and more austere conception of God was fast 
losing its hold, Dr. Miller was a prince amo! 
those who emphasized the love of God and led B 
the way back to that simple, humanitarian the- 
ology which lies at the basis of Christianity. The 
keynote of his life ap in a letter concerning 
his experience as a Bevinity student: “By far 
the most lasting influences of my seminary life 
were its fellowships. .... That which has 
stayed with me most persistently during these 
ears has not been the theology, the church 
sein the New Testament Greek, or the Old 
Testament Hebrew, but the memory of certain 
men and the impressions which they made upon 


my life” (p. 70). 


The Making of a Nation. Twelve Studies 
on the Beginnings of Israel’s History. By 
Charles Foster Kent and Jeremiah Whipple 
Jenks. New York: Scribner. Pp. x+101. 
$1.00. 


These studies have a number of objects: to 
resent the constructive results of modern 
iblical scholarship in such a way that the lay 

reader may be in a ition to judge these 
results for himself and to use them in Bible- 
study; to introduce the men and women of today 
to that which is most vital in the literature and 
thought of the Old Testament; to interpret the 
Old Testament into the language of modern life; 
and to show how closely the Old Testament helps 
to answer the pressing questions now confront- 
ing the nations. 

These are worthy objects; and the names of 
the writers guarantee that the book is of service 
for those for whom it is prepared. It will be 
useful to Bible classes in churches, colleges, and 
Christian Associations, as well as to individual 
readers and students. 


A History of the Eastern Roman Empire 
from the Fall of Irene to the Accession of 
Basil I (A.D. 802-867). By J. B. Bury. 
New York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. xv+530. 
$4.00. 

Professor Bury more than twenty years ago 
published his two well-known volumes upon The 

Later Roman Empire, which covered the history 


of the Byzantine Empire from Theodosius the 
Great’s death to the fall of Irene. The present 
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book continues the nn, but on a larger scale, 
to the accession of Basil I in 867. It is inter. 
esting to observe proportions. Gibbon merely 
sketched this epoch. Here is a solid book of 
if pages devoted to sixty-five years of history. 

Mr. Bury lives to complete this great subject 
in the same proportion it will fill a total of twelve 
volumes—from three to four times as much 
space as Gibbon used. 

No one save the specialist has any idea of the 
immense progress that has been e in 
aga research in the last thirty years. 

Bysantinische Zeitschrift, founded by 


the period before the mighty Basilian 
pr svc as relatively unimportant. The modern 
historian has learned the importance of transi- 
tion epochs. The history of the Amorian 
period is a complex mingling of racial, religious, 
and institutional elements. Nowhere else in 
English will the student find so clear and full an 
account of the intricate and important influences 
exercised by the Slavonic race and the Bulgarian 
and M: peoples. The origin of Russia is 
here outlined by a master-hand. Over against 
this fierce, new pressure on the north is set the 
en invasion from the south. Naturally 
ecclesiastical matters have to receive large 
attention. But the treatment is so refreshing 
that even a layman may read and not be weary. 
The most readable and illuminating part, how- 
ever, to the reviewer has been the pages which 
deal with the economic and social history of the 
Eastern Roman Empire. The commerce of the 
Byzantine world, the strain of a highly organized 
and almost caste structure of society, the burden 
of a heavy and complex system of taxation, the 
lay of powerful moral and religious forces, the 
influence of elusive personalities—all these make 
the work a fascinating history of civilization. 


A most serviceable volume is the Religious 
Forces ~e the United States, prepared by Dr. H. K. 
Carroll, in charge of the division of churches, 
I9II census (Scribner; $2.00). The work 
is already well known but in its present shape is 
revised and brought down to 1910. Statistics, 
of course, are not altogether reliable even though 
gathered by the census, but error in statistics 
as those that deal with the religious forces prob- 
ably offset each other as a basis for ae 
The statistics given in the book are ex 
interesting, as well as the descriptions of the 
different bodies. Anyone who is not acquainted 


cher, has already reac its twenty-irst 
lume. An enormous amount of manuscript 
aterial hitherto unknown or uncritically edited 
s been printed in recent years, and the new 
ht thrown by archaeology, especially Bul- 
rian archaeology, has been very valuable. 
nd yet Mr. Bury says in the preface that “the 
story of Byzantine civilization will not be 
itten for many years to come. 
Mr. Bury corrects the false disposition to 
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with the subdivisions of Protestantism will be 
amazed at the list of divisions which Dr. Carroll 
here catalogues: e.g., 17 Methodists, 16 Luther- 
ans, 12 Mennonites, 12 Presbyterians. The 
body having the largest number of communi- 
cants is, of course, the Roman Catholic, the 
Methodist Episcopal coming next with about 
one-third as many. All together Dr. Carroll 
catalogues 142 religious groups. There is 
seating capacity in the United States for 
43,500,000 persons, with communicants amount- 
ing to twenty and one-half millions. The total 
value of church property is approximately 
$679,800,000, of which the Roman Catholics 
have one-sixth. But there is not space to go 
into further discussion of this fascinating ma- 
terial. Anyone who wants to see what freedom 
of religion means in America cannot do better 
than to read it. 


Under the title A Cry for Justice, Professor 
J. E. McFadyen presents a very inspiring 
expository study of the book of Amos, in “The 
Short Series” of handbooks, edited by Rev. 
John Adams, and published by Scribner. 
Amos can never be a dry, much less a sealed, 
book to any modern man who studies it with the 
help of this little popular commentary. The 
book contains only about 140 small pages. One 
short chapter is devoted to each of the nine 
chapters of Amos, and the exposition centers 
about the most striking sentence in the chapter. 
The work is critically done, though lucid, and 
the author by a single sentence, here and there 
clears up some of the knotty places in Amos. 
Coming to such a constructive study, so fasci- 
natingly done, after an analytical study of the 
book of Amos, one finds it especially inspiring. 
For the lay reader who wants to gain a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the most modern book 
of the Old Testament, this little work is to be 
highly commended. The preacher who wants 
to make the Book of Amos real to his people 
will find it rich in suggestions. 


The two latest volumes of Dr. James Hast- 
ings’ stupendous undertaking, The Great Texts 
of the Bible, are St. John 13-21, James and 
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Jude (Scribner; $3.00 net). We have to con- 
fess a certain prejudice against this sort of 
literature. It seems as if it were liable to pro- 
duce rather a debilitating influence upon the 
homiletic habits of clergymen. On the other 
hand, it must be said that it is not, strictly 

ing, composed of sermons, but is rather 
illustration, and expository material for sermons. 
None the less, the volumes are really made out 
of sermons and can hardly fail to serve as a 
crutch rather than a stimulus. 

If, however, one grants the legitimacy of this 
sort of literature, it must be admitted that the 
work is well done. Selections are taken from a 
very wide range of material and the references 
are clearly from high-class literature. If the 
series is used for the purpose of stimulating and 
directing study rather than as an excuse for 
study, it will be of undoubted help. 


Two volumes by the late Dr. J. R. Miller 
serve to perpetuate his influence. The one, 
The Book of Comfort (Crowell; $1.00), is a 
collection of sermons, twenty-seven in number, 
dealing with various questions of life from the 
biblical standpoint. Some of its titles are: 
“Christ and I Are Friends”; ‘More than 
Conquerors”; ‘“Life’s Open Doors”; “Some 
Lessons on Spiritual Growth”; “The Indis- 
pensable Christ”; ‘The Christian View of 
Death.” Those who are familiar with Dr. 
Miller’s gentle and helpful touch will not miss 
it in this posthumous volume, the latest addition 
to the works of one of the greatest inspirational 
writers of the modern church. 

Devotional Hours with the Bible, Readings 
from the Psalms (New York: Hodder Stoughton; 
$1.25 net), is exactly what its title implies. It 
is a help to the use of the Psalms in the life of 
religious worship and service. It is not a com- 
mentary; nor is it a study in exegesis or biblical 
criticism. Its concern is with the unive 
religious element in the hymns of Israel—the 
element of trust in God, of joy in the divine 
guidance, and of blessedness in the divine com- 
panionship. Dr. Miller is a good shepherd in 
the land of green pastures and still waters; and 
this volume has a value which will commend it 
to men of good-will in all schools. 


